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THE HOMEMAKER’S BOOKSHELF 


MRS. ZELTA RODENWOLD 


Homemakers Section, American Home Economics Association 


That homemakers are no longer willing to rely upon instinct alone to 
guide them, was brought out by questionnaires filled in two years ago by 
members of the homemakers section of the American Home Economics 
Association in the attempt to learn in what way this section could give 
them practical, professional help. These women, practically all of them 
trained in home economics and now actively engaged in making homes of 
their own, plainly realized their need of reliable reference materal; 
but they realized also that the selection of such material is not an easy 
matter for anyone not in close touch with scientific and professional 
progress and with the constantly changing literature. 

The matter seemed of so much importance that the chairman, Mrs. 
Jean Muir Dorsey, suggested that the section’s publicity committee, of 
which the present writer was chairman in 1928-29, try to compile “a 
suggestive list of up-to-date books for the homemaker’s library.” The 
idea was to help her to make a small collection of books which she could 
keep conveniently at hand to refer to in emergencies or to mull over when 
mood and leisure tempted. 

Evidently, the books of such a collection must be reliable in statement ; 
they must be readable and at the same time reasonably concise in 
presentation; they must be adapted to the homemaker’s special purposes; 
taken together, they must cover the varied types of household and family 
problems which may come up in an ordinary home; and they must do all 
this without being too numerous or too expensive. 

The first step was to decide what general topics or interests should be 
covered by the books in the list, and these were put down as food and 
nutrition (not including cook books) ; textiles and clothing; child develop- 


ment and parental education; housing for the family (including the plan, 
1 
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construction, and decoration of the house); the business of the house- 
hold; the use of time and energy (including the choice of equipment); 
family and community relationships; and family health. 

It seemed important that the choice of books to be recommended 
should be based on expert judgment, and also on something more than 
individual opinion, however good. Accordingly, help was asked from 
heads of college home economics divisions, state supervisors of home 
economics education, and state leaders of home economics extension, 
216 persons in all. They were requested to consult with their staffs and 
recommend a first, second, and third choice of books on each of the eight 
general subjects; it was suggested that in selecting the books, they put 
themselves in the position of the average homemaker; and if one book 
could serve for more than one subject, they were asked to indicate this. 

One hundred and four replies came from 42 states and clearly indi- 
cated that there is great variety of opinion as to the best books in the 
various fields. In all, 426 different books were recommended, divided 
among the eight subjects as follows: 


Foods and nutrition 

Textiles and clothing 

Child development and parental 
education 


The recommendations are summarized in the list on pages 3 and 4. 
No book recommended less than ten times is included there. Recom- 
mendations for first, second, and third choice are counted together 
without distinction. If a book was recommended for two subjects, it 
is included under both. The ratings for the books under each subject 
were calculated by dividing the number of times a book was recom- 
mended by the total number of recommendations made for the subject; 
for example, under food and nutrition “Feeding the Family”’ received 78 
out of a total of 103 recommendations, giving it a rating of 76 per cent. 
It will be observed that none of the 104 replies included recommendations 
for all eight subjects, though all but one gave recommendations for 
food and nutrition. 

It is interesting to note that for six out of the eight subjects, the book 
receiving the largest number of recommendations received more than 
50 per cent of the total. In food and nutrition, the highest rating was 
76 per cent, a rather remarkable figure when one considers that 52 books 
were recommended for this subject. Taken together with the fact that 
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Recommendations and Ratings for Books on Eight Home Economics Subjects' 


Number of 
Times Percentage 
Recommended Rating 
1. Foods and Nutrition (103 recommendations) 
Rose, M.S. Feeding the Family. Macmillan, 1924... 78 76 
Rose, M. S. Foundations of Nutrition. Macmillan, 
41 
McCottvum, E. V. and Smmonps, N. Food, Nutrition, 
and Health. The Authors, 1925 34 
Bartey, N. B. Meal Planning and Table Service in the 
American Home. Manual Arts Press, 1924 17 
Havtumay, E. G. and Nose, I. T. Hows and Whys of 
Cooking. University of Chicago Press, 1928 15 
2. Textiles and Clothing (101 recommendations) 
Brown, C. M. et al. Clothing Construction. Ginn, 


Dyer,E. Textile Fabrics. Houghton Mifflin, 1927 

GotpsTern, H. and V. Art in Everyday Life. Mac- 
millan, 1925 

Wootman, M.S. Clothing, Choice, Care, Cost. Lippin- 
cott, 1926 

3. Child Development and Parental Education (91 recommenda- 
tions) 

Tuom, D. A. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 
Appleton, 1927 

Branton, S. and M.G. Child Guidance. Century, 


Groves, E.R. and G.H. Wholesome Childhood. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924 
Child Study Association of America (B. C. GRUENBERG, 
editor) Guidance of Childhood and Youth. Mac- 
millan, 1926 
4. Housing the Family (94 recommendations) 
Gotpstern, H. and V. Art in Everyday Life. Mac- 
millan, 1925 
Gray, G. House and Home. Lippincott, 1927 
MatrHews, M. L. The House and Its Care. Little, 
Brown, 1926 
Waite, C. E. Successful Houses and Howto Build Them, 
Macmillan, 1912 
TRILLING, M. B. and WiuiaMs, F. M. Art in Home and 
Clothing. Lippincott, 1928 
5. Business of the Household (95 recommendations) 
TABER, C. W. The Business of the Household. Lippin- 
cott, 1926 60 


1 Since this list was made, new editions of several of the books included have appeared. 
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DonnaMm, S. A. Spending the Family Income. Little, 
Brown, 1921 56 
AnprREws, B. R. Economics of the Household. Mac- 
millan, 1925 55 
ABEL, M. H. Successful Family Life on a Moderate 
Income. Lippincott, 1927 34 
6. Use of Time and Energy (93 recommendations) 
GitpreTH, L. M. The Homemaker and Her Job. 
acs :'n i tid toch ele ek Uo 
BALDERSTON, L.R. Housewifery. Lippincott, 1921.... 
FREDERICK, C. Efficient Housekeeping. American 
School of Home Economics, 1925 
Cuitp,G.B. The Efficient Kitchen. McBride, 1925... 
7. Family and Community Relationships (89 recommendations) 
Spencer, A.G. The Family and Its Members. Lippin- 
cott, 1923 
Groves, E. R. Social Problems of the Family. Lippin- 
cott, 1927 
AsEeL, M. H. Successful Family Life on a Moderate 
Income. Lippincott, 1927 
MAcponaLp, E. and F. Homemaking, a Profession for 
Men and Women. Marshall Jones, 1927 
8. Family Health (87 recommendations) 
Broapuurst, J. Home and Community Hygiene. 
Lippincott, 1925 30 
Deano, J. A. American Red Cross Text-book on Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick. Blakiston, 1925.... 21 24 
Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc. Handbook on 
Positive Health. 1928 18 


Wittrams, J. F. Personal Hygiene Applied. Saunders, 
14 


the recommendations were made by recognized leaders in home eco- 
nomics from all over the country, these ratings seem to form a reliable 
basis from which the lay woman may select a library of “correct home 
economics information.’ Another satisfactory feature is that all of the 
books listed have been written or revised within ten years, the majority 
within three years. 

The two subjects for which the books most frequently recommended 
received a rating of less than 50 per cent, are textiles and clothing, 
and family health. As regards textiles and clothing, many replies sug- 
gested that the magazines were the best source of information. In the 
case of family health, the situation is rather curious; on the one hand, the 
number of different books recommended (82) was larger than that for 
any other subject; while on the other, the number of recommendations 
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(87) was smaller. It is probably natural that family health should not 
be formally recognized as a separate subject in the home economics 
world, since it is so closely interwoven with all the other factors of home 
life. 

In presenting this list of books, the homemakers section has no desire 
or intention to set it up as a list of “the best books” on the various sub- 
jects, or to indicate which ones of those recommended would best answer 
the needs of this, that, or the other homemaker. The purpose is, rather, 
to present a list within which she may safely make her own choice. A 
collection covering the eight subjects could be purchased for about twenty 
dollars. Which ones, if any, she will choose will depend upon her train- 
ing, the problems of her particular home and family, her leisure for read- 
ing, and her finances. 

In general, she will find that the more thoroughly she knows the sub- 
jects involved in her homemaking job, the more successfully she can do 
it, and the more interesting it will seem. To get such knowledge, good 
books are usually the prime resource. If, as John Cowper Powys says, 
“Reading is a nourishment for that something which is the nucleus of 
your personality,” then the books on the homemaker’s professional 
shelf must nourish that something which is the personality of her home. 
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FACING FACTS IN SPENDING 


ELIZABETH GUILFORD 
Home Economics Bureau, Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City 

From the economic survey made by the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, we 
learn that the money income of the American people for 1928 was 
about $81,000,000,000 and that more than half of this was spent for 
food, clothing, shelter, and the other things that are required to make 
life complete and livable. How much of this was planned spending it is 
impossible to say—comparatively little, if the discussions of the im- 
possibilities of budgeting which we hear on all sides are at all indicative. 

Budgeting seems to be the bugbear of many, the common plaint being 
that expenditures cannot be made to fit into the accepted percentages; 
and people give up in disgust. That there is a difference between planned 
spending and arbitrarily setting aside so much for food and so much for 
what is commonly called higher life, probably has not been sufficiently 
explained. Since there are some things we cannot do without, per- 
centages are valuable as guiding principles; but to attain happiness 
and well-being is the common goal of all of us; and the route by which 
we reach it must be decided individually. For one it may be the release 
from toil that an automobile brings even though it be rickety and clap- 
trap, while for another it is acquiring books or having one’s friends in 
for meals. If we are willing to subordinate some things to others—or 
even eliminate them entirely—expenditures can be juggled until we arrive 
at a nice balance between need and desire. As our tastes change the 
balance can be shifted, but it is surprising how decisions thoughtfully 
made stand the test of time. 

One family whose income of seventy dollars a month has to take care 
of most of the needs of an invalid mother and four children, now ranging 
in age from eight to fourteen years, has been observed over a period of 
six years. Fortunately for them, they own a small house on which taxes 
are low and the occasional repairs, water rent, and heat are taken care 
of by gifts of money which come regularly at Christmas. Most of the 
children’s clothes come down to them from the family of a friend who 
lives in another city. In making plans for expenditures two things 
seemed indispensable—a telephone and a subscription to a lending 
library for the mother. Saving, of course, does not enter into the 
scheme, but they do make small contributions to church, and for the 
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last two years the oldest boy has had a membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
It was decided that good food was the greatest essential, both from the 
standpoint of the needs of the growing children and as being the one 
way in which they could repay social obligations to their rather well-to-do 
neighbors. It has taken precedence over everything else. Food values 
have been studied and time and thought have been put on providing 
attractive and varied meals at the lowest possible cost. During the 
first two years many adjustments had to be made, but gradually a 
satisfactory plan was worked out. That the plan was a wise one for this 
family is demonstrated by the fact that the children are strong and 
healthy; during the six years there has been almost no need to call a 
doctor. The house, which is shabby, is pervaded by a spirit of happiness 
and well-being and is the gathering place for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. The mother, in spite of being analmost complete invalid, has poise 
and serenity which she believes comes largely from “knowing where she 
stands,” as she puts it. 

It is a far cry from this thoughtful planning to that of the young 
Mexican couple who sought advice in spending their income of one 
hundred dollars a month. Upon looking into their expenditures, it was 
found that they were putting thirty-five dollars a month into the savings 
bank and paying a furniture bill of three hundred dollars on the install- 
ment plan at the rate of two dollars a week, never realizing that the 
interest on this was more than eating up what the savings bank would 
pay them. 

Sometimes difficulties in allocating expenditures arise from not being 
able to adjust one’s thinking to a change in conditions. A number of 
years ago a family with eight children moved to a suburb because they 
could find better living quarters for the same rent that they were paying 
in the city. For several years the father was the only commuter in the 
family, and the amount of the budget alloted to transportation did not 
seem excessive. Later, however, when four of the children went to 
work, the mother became very much disturbed at the increased demand 
for that item. That the rent remained the same, although the family 
income had been increased by more than two thousand dollars a year by 
the children’s contributions, or that in the city shelter for ten people 
would cost far more than the rent plus the commutation, did not occur 
to her. 

Budget making, then, is really fact facing. It means determining 
what we want most for our money, what relation it bears to the things 
we cannot do without, how we can get the most adequate return for the 
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money we spend, and what is suitable for our mode of living. To do 
this requires a keen sense of values even though considerable latitude 
can be allowed in the final alloting of money to the various items in the 
budget. With the bewildering array of merchandise that is now offered, 
our sense of values must rest on a firm foundation, or one afternoon’s 
shopping tour can completely upset it, and we will find ourselves feeling 
needs that we never dreamed of having when we started out. Products 
must be judged not only by their attractiveness or general usefulness 
but in the light of their relationship to the standards we have set up for 
ourselves. It must be kept in mind, however, that there are levels 
below which it is dangerous to let such things as food, clothing, and 
shelter fall. 

The responsibility for doing this successfully falls for the most part 
upon women. It is they who determine standards of living and the con- 
sequent apportionment of the income. Many of them are anxious to do 
all in their power to promote the happiness and well-being of their 
families but have not had the training which gives a background for 
making sound judgments. The study groups which have sprung up all 
over the country are witness to the fact that people are interested in 
acquiring this background. Yet when we hear of one group being 
treated to a dissertation on “mucous forming foods” as one in a series 
of talks on food, we realize that there are pitfalls to be avoided. It is 
obvious that school and college home economics departments, equipped 
with facilities for research and unbiased by the desire to promote sales 
of any one commodity, should be the source of the information required 
to solve problems of living. 

The results of food research have been translated into popular language, 
and a great deal has been done to educate the public on the subject of 
adequate dietaries—those of low cost as well as the more expensive types 
—and this assists in meeting some of the requirements for successful 
budget making stated above. In other fields—equipment, clothing, and 
house furnishing, to mention only a few—there is still much to be 
learned, as well as a need for popularizing what has already been dis- 
covered. With the help that this will bring in setting standards, greater 
numbers of people will be enabled to use planned spending as an open 
sesame to more complete and better living. 
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A SIX-MONTHS’ TRIAL OF THE INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENT 
IN A NINTH-GRADE CLOTHING CLASS 


IVA I. SELL 
University of Minnesota 


The individual assignment method was first introduced in the School of 
Agriculture at the University of Minnesota during the fall term of 1928- 
29. This is a three-year vocational school to which graduates from the 
eighth grade are eligible, and its pupils are largely young people from 
rural communities. They attend school six months of the year and are 
available to assist on the farms the other six months. 

Class in Which the Method Was Used. The individual assignments were 
first made in a ninth-grade or freshmen class, many of whom had not 
previously been away from home for any length of time. Some of the 
girls had been out of school for several years, and adjusting themselves to 
class work alone was a big item. These facts are mentioned because one 
one of the real advantages of the individual assignment method is that 
the teacher learns to know her pupils unusually well and, as a result, can 
help them solve their adjustment problems. 

Units of Work Covered. The units of work in this class centered about 
the textile, art, and construction information necessary to choose, buy, 
and make the following articles: a head band (to match the smock or 
apron worn in the foods class), a dresser scarf or curtains for the student’s 
dormitory room, and an undergarment which might be a chemise, a gown, 
a slip, a kimono apron, bloomers, or pajamas, according to the needs of 
the individual girl. Oneassignment on the keeping of personal expense 
accounts was also included in the course. 

Setting up Individual Assignments. ‘To show how the plan was worked 
out, we may take one of the assignments on the making of pajamas, which, 
with house aprons, were on the list of choices for assignments VI to X1. 
During the first term in which this method was tried, a single assignment 
was made to cover the making of the entire garment, from the textile 
study needed for the wise choice of material to the judging of the finished 
garment; this meant a series of lessons lasting about five weeks. For 
beginners, this long assignment presented complications which indicated 
that it might be better to divide the work into smaller units, and it was 
decided to see at least for the following term whether such a procedure 
would more nearly meet the capabilities of beginners. While the long 
and the short assignments have each been tried only once, the short 
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seemed to give enough better results to merit description here. The 
work on the garments was broken into the following units: 


VI. Planning the garment 
VII. Studying the pattern 
VIII. Basting; fitting; constructing seams 
IX. Finishing neck and sleeves; making pockets and belts 
X. Hanging apron or pajama blouse; constructing hems 
XI. Final finishing; pressing; judging 


The assignments were made for four levels of skill called alpha, beta, 
gamma, and delta levels. ‘These names were chosen rather than A, B, C, 
D or fair, good, very good, and excellent because it was found that there 
was a tendency on the part of the pupils to associate marks with the 
latter designations and we wished to avoid this. In every assignment of 
each level there are various steps, an arrangement which the girls liked 
because it enabled them to check their progress at each step. 

While the subject matter in the two garments made in this class is 
much the same at some places, it was necessary to have separate alpha 
levels for some of the assignments. Thus in assignment VIII, the alpha 
level for pajamas was different from that for aprons, while at the other 
levels the assignments were identical. 


ASSIGNMENT VIII. CoNsTRUCTION OF THE SEAMS IN THE PAJAMAS 


Aims: 1. To learn to join the parts of the pajamas. 
2. To learn the proper use of seams. 
3. To learn to make standard seams suitable for pajamas. 
4. To learn to judge seams. 
Time limit: (to be set by the class) 
Answer in your notebook the questions asked in the various steps. 


Hand in the notebook when you have completed your work on assign- 
ment VIII. 


ALPHA LEVEL 


Step I. Planning the Garment. 
References: Brown and Others. Clothing Construction, pp. 117, 215-217 
Illustrative material on teacher’s desk and on bulletin board 
1. Make a plan for the construction of your pajamas. Plan to do similar con- 
struction in sequences; for instance, when you make seams in the trousers, 
make the seams in the blouse. 
2. Have this plan checked by the teacher. 
Step IT. Seam Information 
References: Brown and Others. Clothing Construction, pp. 182, 183, 184, 186-189, 
35-36 
Illustrative material on teacher’s desk 
1. What kind of seams can be used on cotton garments? 
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2. How do French seams and flat fell seams differ? 

3. What is the best width for a French seam on English print? 

4. In making a French seam or a flat fell seam, are the wrong or the right sides 
of the material together? 

5. In making a French seam should the first stitching be made on the basting 
line? Give reasons for your answer. 

Step III. Pinning and Basting the Garment 
References: Brown and Others. Clothing Construction, pp. 117, 215, 217 
Illustrative material on teacher’s desk 

1. Why is it necessary to know which type of seam you are going to make before 

pinning the material together? 
. When pinning in preparation for basting, why is it necessary to place the 
pins at right angles to the edge of the material? 
. Pin the parts of the pajamas together. What particular difficulty is there in 
putting the parts of the pajama trousers together? 
. What are some ways of telling whether the trousers are pinned together 
correctly? 
. What are the different kinds of basting stitches? 
. Which basting stitch are you going to use? ~Why? 
. Prepare your pajamas for fitting. Pin as much as you can. Baste only 
when necessary. 
Step IV. Fitting 
1. Try on your pajamas. Have your partner check the fit and size. Then come 
' “< to the teacher with your questions and for the teacher’s approval. 
Step V. Making the Seams 

1. Watch a demonstration given by the teacher on (a) the trimming of the seam 
before turning on the edge and (b) the pressing necessary in the making of a 
good French seam. 

2. Make a sample of the seam (about 3 inches long) which you are going to use in 
your pajamas. Bring the sample to the teacher for discussion and approval] 
before you actually make the seams on your pajamas. 

Note: Press as you go. Careful pressing often reduces basting and ripping. 

Step VI. Machine Test 
References: Cook, Sewing Machines 
Booklet on teacher’s desk 
Machine chart on the bulletin board or wall 

This is to be a practical machine test. See the teacher when you are ready to 

take it satisfactorily. 


BETA LEVEL 


Reference: Brown and Others. Clothing Construction, p. 188 
Look at the samples of seams on the teacher’s desk or on the bulletin board in 
front of the room. They are numbered from 1 to 6. After studying them 
carefully, judge each sample and then answer these questions: 
1. Why is French seam No. 1 a standard seam? 
2. What is wrong with each of the samples numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6? Tell 
how you could avoid each of the defects represented in the five samples. 
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GAMMA LEVEL 


1. As a result of your experience in beta level, make out a score card for the 
judging of French seams. 

2. Score your seams and the seams of two other girls’ garments assigned to you 
by the teacher. 


DELTA LEVEL 


Reference: Trilling and Williams. Art in Home and Clothing, pp. 398-404 
(In library and on teacher’s desk) 
Write a short article on “What is the correct use of decoration and notes of 


interest on pajamas?” 
Hand in all your work on Assignment VIII. 


The Mechanics of the Execution of the Assignment. Assignment VIII 
was given out to each girl as soon as she had completed satisfactorily 
Assignment VII. As soon as all the class had finished alpha level of 
Assignment VII, they were asked to hand in their work on Assignment 
VII and to begin on Assignment VIII. This made it necessary to do the 
minimum essentials of the course (alpha level) in order to obtain a 
passing mark, while it allowed the better students to do advanced work 
in which they might be interested. In this group of 16, there were 
usually two or three who had completed the highest level by the time 
the others had all finished the alpha level. 

An individual progress card, with spaces for checking the various 
levels, steps, and questions, was handed to each student with her assign- 
ment. ‘This she checked as her work progressed and handed it back with 
the finished assignment. 

The progress shown by all these cards was combined on a large chart 
kept on the bulletin board where the class could see it. A portion of this 
chart is reproduced here. It furnished valuable stimulus and brought 
about keen competition among the students. 

There was very little discussion during class hours because the girls 
were likely to be working on different levels of the assignments. It was 
an uncommon occurrence to have two girls working on the same thing 
during a class hour. On a typical day, one was doing the test of Assign- 
ment VII; one was doing the fitting for the fourth step of alpha level 
(which meant a group conference for her, her partner, and the teacher); 
and the others were just starting Assignment VIII. Because of this 
variation, the supervision must be individual, though at times it may be 
rather effective to have group conferences held in an adjoining room or in 
a far corner of the room where they will not distract the other members of 
the class. With good individual assignment teaching, opportunities for 
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group conferences are made use of whenever possible. Class discussions 
may, of course, be introduced on days when a problem arises which is 
common to the whole class, for example, when the results of an objective 
test are to be discussed or when garments are to be judged. 

The planning for an ordinary day consists chiefly of providing an 
interesting and inspiring introduction, securing ample and effective 
illustrative material, arranging for group conferences, and, most of all, 
for the individual supervision and teaching necessary during the class 
hour. 


Portion of class chart showing work of entire class on different levels and steps of assignment 
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Grading the Work. Nearly everyone who uses the individual assign- 
ment method is puzzled about the marking. That this method stresses 
quantity instead of quality of work is an erroneous idea. That it is 
difficult to assign marks is just as true with this as with all methods. 
It would seem logical that the pupil who does the most work to the best 
degree should have the highest marks; that the pupil who does the least 
work and to the poorest degree should have the lowest marks. The 
difficult thing is to determine the marks for the ones who are inclined to 
do the least amount of work but to do it very well and for those who are 
inclined to do the greatest amount of work in a haphazard fashion. In 
the latter case the difficulty is somewhat obviated in this method of 
teaching by the fact that the errors made on the work when it is first 
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handed in must be corrected and the work handed in again. This helps 
to bring the work up to a good standard even though less is done. For 
the “in between” pupils, the teacher must use the same discrimination 
in assigning marks as in any other method of teaching. 

Advantages Peculiar to the Individual Assignment Method. It takes 
care, in an ideal way, of the individual differences among the members of 
the class. 

The girls progress at their own rate of speed and ability. 

There is keen competition among the members of the class as to both 
the quality and the quantity of work done. 

It reveals to the teacher that when teaching by other methods she is apt 
to take undue credit for progress which her pupils make, and suggests that 
perhaps much of what they learn there, they would learn by themselves. 

It puts girls in touch with many references and makes them read them. 
As one of the girls said in class, ““You use a text book more when you have 
assignments because you have to look up all work, while when you have 
class discussion you do not always look up everything. You sometimes 
guess at it, or maybe someone else has to answer it.” 

This method gives the pupil opportunity to read and interpret the 
printed page as every homemaker needs to do in order to be able to follow 
the simplest of directions on patterns or in magazine articles. 

Through this method the teacher learns to know her pupils excep- 
tionally well, their tendencies, abilities, and difficulties, and is, therefore, 
better able both to help them solve their problems and to know what to 
expect of them. 

It gives an opportunity to develop initiative, managerial ability, and 
independence on the part of the girls. The tables seem to be suddenly 
turned when a pupil comes to the teacher and says “May I give my 
report now?” “May I have a lens?” “May I take my test now?” 
“Where can I find out what weave this is?” or “May I have the next 
assignment?” The mental exercise is pupil-imposed and not teacher- 
imposed. 

Difficulties Peculiar to the Individual Assignment Method. The grading 
or correcting of work is cumbersome and includes much detail. This is 
emphasized by the fact that the work comes in at such irregular times and 
that much of it must be handed back as soon as possible. For this 
reason the “grading and correcting job” is literally a continuous one. 

It is difficult to make the various levels of the assignments of ascending 
value and degree of difficulty. 

The writing of assignments is difficult because one is not at all sure 
what the minimum essentials are for a ninth-grade clothing class. Pre- 
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sumably, minimum essentials are included in the alpha levels. For this 
reason one faces the problem of determining minimum essentials every 
time new assignments are prepared. 

It has seemed especially difficult to plan the assignments so as to bring 
about good standards of workmanship in the garments made. _Illustra- 
tive material is perhaps the most effective means for developing good 
standards. Contrary to an old idea that only good standards should 
appear in the illustrative material, experience shows that to see both 
poor and good work is of invaluable aid in getting good standards in the 
resulting products of the class, providing, of course, that the pupils can 
be led to recognize which one is good and which one is poor so as not to 
copy the wrong one. 

Special devices must be selected to form desirable habits with regard 
to good posture in the clothing laboratory, wearing a thimble, keeping 
sewing supplies orderly, correct treadling of the sewing machine, manage- 
ment of housekeeping duties, and soon. The fact that these habits are 
forming over a long period of time and need frequent checking, makes it 
somewhat difficult to provide for them in the assignments. 

The teacher needs to do nearly all of her teaching spontaneously— 
just where the need happens to “‘crop up.” For this reason she should 
have her subject matter well in hand and be able to think on her feet to a 
greater extent than is necessary in teaching by some of the other methods. 

Pupil Reaction to the Method. Near the end of the term the pupils were 
asked to write a frank and honest opinion of this method as compared 
with those used in their other classes. They were told that they need 
not sign it and were not in any way made to feel obligated to try to please 
the teacher. Out of the group of sixteen, one girl was opposed to the 
method; the other fifteen favored it, some more enthusiastically than 
others. 

Need for Scientific Study. The author is not attempting to draw 
definite scientific conclusions in regard to this method from this short 
trial. Teachers the country over might well accept the challenge which 
would be found in running control classes parallel with classes con- 
ducted by any one of the newer, much-heralded methods. This might 
mean the pairing of intelligence and achievement in the two groups, the 
determining of specific constants in subject matter taught and tests 
given, and the arranging of other comparisons from which it would be 
possible to arrive at conclusions in regard to the variant which, in this 
case, is the method. Only as such experiments are carried out can 
opinion, based too frequently on subjective impressions, be corrected or 
verified. Such investigations serve as a stimulus for better teaching to 
those particularly interested in this field. 
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EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING IN SYRIA! 


IRENE TEAGARDEN 
Sidon Girls’ School, Sidon, Syria 


When it was decided several years ago to introduce home economics 
courses in the Sidon Girls’ School, it was realized that American methods 
could not be profitably applied there without considerable adaption to 
Syrian conditions; and the first task of the American teachers was to 
learn at first hand about the homes and family life such as the girls come 
from and to which they will probably return. The study made for this 
purpose in 1926-27 was described in the JouRNAL oF HomME Economics 
for July, 1928. It strengthened the conviction that home economics 
teaching in Syria should be based on good Syrian customs and traditions 
with the hope of adapting or modifying those which unquestionably 
need it, and that the réle of the foreigner should be to teach general 
principles and train native leaders who may develop a typically Syrian 
home economics education. The program really began to go into 
operation in the autumn of 1927, but in the preceding school year there 
had been a class in foods, and an active home economics club had helped 
to make the general purpose of the work clear to all concerned. 

From the beginning, the hope was to have a specially planned, new 
building for the work; but since the exigencies of the situation made this 
impossible in 1927, homemaking education began its career in a wing of 
the old school building. This included a classroom, a sewing room, a 
small native kitchen for jam making, a dining room for class use, and a 
foods laboratory. The latter was located on a corner overlooking a 
Turkish bath house and a noisy tinners’ market. The floor was the 
roughest of cement. The cupboards were two sets of simple shelves 
built into the wall (they were once bookcases). The tables were a crude 
lot collected from here and there and had no special features for facilitat- 
ing the work of student or teacher—not even drawers. Water was 
drawn by hand from a deep well in the kitchen across the court and 
stored in large earthenware jars fitted into a wooden bench in the corner 
of the room. Dish water had to be carried for disposal to a stone sink 
in the kitchen. The stoves were “puffers’—a species of roaring oil 
burner, very hot and very noisy. The room was cared for by a girl who 
used the dust cloth and the dish towel interchangeably. Individual 
equipment, like aluminum tea-kettles, stainless steel paring knives, 


1 Based on a letter written by Miss Teagarden in August, 1929. 
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and newly hammered, freshly whitened copper sauce-pans made shining 
lights pointing to a bright future; for they were the only new things we 
could buy. How we did anticipate the day when we should go with them 
to our new building! 

When the first class was ready for its lesson in this room, the girls 
excited the envy of the other classes by filing past their doors proudly 
arrayed in blue-and-white uniforms of their own make. There were 
twenty-four of them, and they were so closely packed into the room that 
the teacher could not pass from one group to another without climbing 
over stools and squeezing in between the girls. 

All this may raise the questions whether a room so crudely equipped 
was worthy the name of “‘foods laboratory,”’ and whether it was worth 
while to begin the new work in the overcrowded old building. All things 
considered, the answer is “yes.’’ The laboratory was “very grand” in 
the eyes of the students, and the experiments performed there marked 
the beginning of our crusade for better food and health habits. A small 
class of senior girls who had had two hours a week of instruction in food 
principles and laboratory practice in the kitchen the year before, was 
given a course in dietetics in this same laboratory and in the adjoining 
dining room. Their interest was keen; they worked hard; and each girl 
received a great deal of personal attention from the teacher. One of 
these girls who returned later for a few weeks of review and intensive 
training in meal planning and marketing was dietitian in the Y. W. C. A. 
summer camp in the Lebanon mountains last summer, the first Syrian 
girl to hold a home economics position; and the favorable reports which 
come to us of her work are very gratifying. 

The crowded condition of that class of beginners helped to solve one of 
our most difficult problems, the development of initiative and self- 
reliance. The lesson and the procedure were carefully explained and 
questions answered. Then each girl was forced to go ahead and make 
decisions and meet emergencies unaided, because the teacher could not 
reach her in a moment of uncertainty, or shout above the noise of 
roaring puffers, tapping tinners, and jangling egg-beaters. It was a 
study to watch a girl whose typical reaction is a meek, “As you wish, 
my teacher,” struggle with indecision. Sometimes the result was dis- 
astrous if judged solely by the dish produced. But the girls were 
ashamed of their failures when they compared them with a standard. 
Their first meals left much to be desired, but by the end of the year they 
gave a number of creditable “company dinners.” 

Results in the classroom, the Home Economics Club, and the sewing 
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room were similar. There was a great sensation when pattern drafting 
and dress cutting were introduced. The former was necessary because 
there are practically no commercial patterns in Syria. When the girls 
realized that they were expected to cut their own dresses, they wept and 
tore their hair in true Oriental fashion. They have passed from that 
attitude to pride in their finished dresses, in their ability to plan, cut, and 
construct a dress by themselves, and in the execution of two attractive 
style shows. 

The year 1928-29 opened in an orgy of jaundice, heat, moving, un- 
packing, to say nothing of the anxiety of watching our hoped-for build- 
ings remain unfinished as the day drew near when girls were due to pour 
in upon us. Nothing could be put in place, and the out-door gymnasium 
served for long weeks as a distributing center. When the new equip- 
ment was to be delivered, one of the American teachers directed the 
loading in Sidon, guided the big truck through six-foot streets, and tried 
to protect all the furniture and supplies, among them delicate and 
treasured articles, from the ruthless hands of porters; while the other 
sallied forth in the blazing sun at the new school to meet the truck and 
insist upon gentle handling in unloading, which had to be done on the 
ground where women were preparing and salting down a ton or more of 
olives for the winter. 

If these days were hectic, the opening weeks of school were forty fold 
more so. Forty boarders were with us before we had caught our breath 
and before the plant was finished. Forty girls with sleeping rooms for 
thirty; forty girls to feed with kitchen and cook for none, a Delco that 
wouldn’t work, our lamps sold, roofs that leaked and let the water in on 
the flour and the piano! Truly, we didn’t launch the new and unique 
project in Syrian education for homemaking; we assembled forty girls 
and six teachers and, one, two, three, jumped into turbulent and uncertain 
waters to sink or swim. There were days when those who didn’t under- 
stand our goal thought we would sink. But we believed absolutely 
in the enterprise, and though we realized that we were thrashing about a 
bit, we had confidence that the day would come when we should swim. 

Fortunately, we had with us one of our girls of the previous year whose 
cheerful, voluntary service was a great boon. In the kitchen and 
laundry room of my own house she and I cooked for fifty-five people on 
a charcoal brazier brought from the jam room, and each day we dis- 
pensed to the other cottages three meals—adequate, though exceedingly 
simple and sometimes scorched. This we did amid falling plaster, 
regurgitating plumbing, sputtering candles, and cut-off water supply. 
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The floor was the work table, pantry, and serving wagon. Order? 
Cleanliness? Home economics ideals? Well, fifty-five hungry people 
were fed! With what relief and sense of adventure did I change my 
occupation to that of supervising four kitchens where the girls were to 
carry on for their own little ‘“families”’! 

Somehow, in the midst of all of this, we carried on all our classes, 
grasping our teaching material from past experience and the empty air 
as we entered the class room. Yet, when order evolved from the chaos 
we found that the girls had taken hold nobly. 

In the fall of 1928, our plant consisted of an administration building, 
out-door gymnasium, and four cottages. The administration building 
has classrooms, auditorium, office and reception room, and laboratories. 
The foods laboratory is spacious, airy and sunny, equipped with running 
water, sinks, specially designed and convenient tile-topped tables, char- 
coal stoves, silent puffers, oil stove and oven, and adequate cupboards— 
a place in which it is a joy to work. 

The four cottages were planned according to the prevailing type of 
Syrian home architecture. A teacher’s room, two sleeping rooms for 
girls, bath room, and kitchen open from a large central court, the latter 
used as dining room, living room, and study. The roof is flat and is 
used for a variety of tasks and social gatherings, such as a sing on moon- 
light Sunday evenings. The furniture of the cottages is simple. Each 
girl in the sleeping room has a bed, chair, and wardrobe. The court is 
furnished with a book case, linen closet, sofa, dining tables, and chairs. 
The bath is fitted with running water and simple native plumbing. 
The kitchen has a stove fitted with two charcoal grates and a puffer, 
a water-proof-finish cement sink, running water, a kitchen cabinet, and a 
“kafas,”’ or screened cupboard for keeping food cool and protected from 
flies. Adjoining the kitchen are a laundry and store room. The con- 
trolling idea in building and furnishing the cottages was to put before the 
girls an ideal for their own home life. We tried to provide something 
better and more efficient and sanitary than that to which they have been 
accustomed in order to raise their standards; but at the same time we 
tried to guard against elaborate, expensive, and foreign equipment 
which would develop false standards beyond the girls’ mode of life. 

Ten girls live in each cottage with a teacher as house mother. The 
ideal is that life in the cottages shall be as nearly as possible like that of a 
family group. Each “family”? does all of its housework except the 
laundry. Laundering is taught in the laboratory, but the girls do not 
find time for the actual weekly wash. The work of the ten girls is 
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divided as follows: Two prepare breakfast and supper; two prepare 
dinner; two set the table and wash glasses and silver; two wash dishes; 
and two sweep and take care of the bath room. They work in rotation, 
changing every two weeks. Thus the universally despised dishwashing 
falls to the lot of a girl every two months. 

The houses follow a uniform daily menu. At first I planned the menu 
for a week and sent a copy to each cottage. Now the foods class has 
taken over the meal planning under my supervision. Every morning 
during the period before the noon recess two girls from each cottage take 
baskets and bread pans and bring the daily supply of perishables such as 
fruit, vegetables, and meat from a central storehouse and select the other 
supplies from the stock kept in the cottages. These girls who “go to 
market” are responsible for reading the menu in advance and for getting 
the proper supplies in the correct quantities. Failure to do this is treated 
as an emergency and no extra supplies are given. And the wrath 
of the cooks is more merciless than the reproof of the house mother! 

The housework is supplementary to the class work. The school is 
organized on the general plan of a junior and senior high school, and the 
girls follow a regular course of study leading to a high school diploma. 
Home economics is introduced in the sixth primary class and continued 
through the high school. It includes instruction in foods, dietetics, 
textiles, sewing, dressmaking, child care, home nursing, home furnishing, 
household sanitation, and household management. 

A special feature of this new enterprise is the self-help department, 
now initssecond year. Its purpose is to enable worthy boarding students 
whose scholarship is satisfactory to earn a portion of their school ex- 
penses. Each girl agrees to work a certain number of hours a week in 
return for a certain proportion of her food. The girls work willingly and 
take pride in their products. They make jams and jellies, stuffed toys, 
dresses, and household articles which are marketed by the school. Last 
year the work enabled twenty-five girls to earn one-third of their fees. 

So much for the school life. Time fails for telling about the School 
Girls’ Conference which was housed and fed in our midst, about the 
church life, our friends in the Syrian community, our circle of American 
associates. Suffice it to say that the experience of these two years 
strengthens our faith in the purpose and methods of the Sidon Girls’ 
School, which is to train Syrian girls for homemaking and village leader- 
ship. We believe that the work not only develops proficiency in house- 
hold tasks, but also an appreciation for spiritual values in home life, 
thereby helping toward a wider personal knowledge of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. In that faith we press on. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Money Management in the School Curriculum. In September, 
1927, the school committee of Brookline, Massachusetts, voted to introduce 
the teaching of money management into two of its elementary schools 
as an experiment. It was the first time in the history of the country 
that this, as a definite subject, had been included in a school curriculum. 
The fact that in September, 1928, they voted to introduce economic 
education throughout the school system, indicated that the experiment 
was satisfactory; and the practical results, after more than a year and a 
half, have now further proven the value of such training. 

Starting with the wee tots in the kindergarten, where care in the use 
of things, and ways to “‘save Daddy’s dollars” and to “save for Brook- 
line” are encouraged, the course on through the high school provides a 
weekly opportunity for discussing economic subject matter in a way 
suited to the children’s age and understanding, and pertaining to civic 
as well as personal affairs. Here they learn from observation instead of 
books, from personal experience and current events rather than from 
theories which may or may not be outworn. 

By making interesting the importance and results of conserving 
minutes and pennies, there is being cultivated an economic conscious- 
ness—a sense of the value of both time and money —while systematic 
saving and regular depositing in the school bank is not only resulting in 
good habit formation, but is making impressive the possibilities of large 
accumulation from even the smallest amounts. Promptness and con- 
centration on the work at hand are associated with the thought of pleas- 
ant tasks to follow. 

Budgeting begins in the fifth grade. Discrimination between the 
greater and the lesser values, and habits of accurate accounting can be 
developed with least difficulty at this early age. 

The budget formula adopted in Brookline brings all the uses of money 
under the three headings: Save, Give, and Have. The last is subdivided 
into the topics Needs and Wishes in the grades, and Necessities and Better- 
ments in the budget used in the high school and by adults, both parents 
and teachers. The order of these three uses of money is stressed in 
order to steer away from the natural inclination to Aave first. The im- 
21 
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portance of daily entry of expenditures is emphasized as a time saver 
and to insure accuracy. 

Little by little the children are led to see that the careful consideration 
of what constitutes a “need,” prevents waste of money in making pur- 
chases, and that every penny or dollar saved there can be turned to better 
account for saving, giving, and the gratification of “‘wishes.” 

Another feature of this training is the balancing or comparing of the 
amount saved with the amount used to gratify wishes. Each may be a 
check upon the other, preventing a hoarding tendency on the one hand, 
and extravagance on the other. 

The approach to budgeting is made through experimenting rather than 
planning, for to be a good planner one must first be a good observer. 
Observation of the fundamental principles underlying money manage- 
ment leads directly to an understanding of the different standards of 
living as presented in the high school. Here the terms “existence”’ 
and “‘growth” take the place of “low” and “high” standards, as commonly 
used by economists, for they make more vivid to the mind of youth what 
may be considered the real life values. 

The existence standard includes material needs only. The growt/ 
standard includes saving, which eliminates worry and want—or fear 
of want—from the future and substitutes peace of mind and increasing 
plenty; giving, which develops the altruistic spirit and a most essential 
character quality; and the betlerments, which include as sub-topics 
education and recreation. 

It will be noted that betterments suggest not only growth or develop- 
ment physically, mentally, and spiritually, but the profitable use of lei- 
sure time. Education for leisure, one of the greatest problems in this 
modern day, can be tied up effectively with education in the wise use of 
money; for when all is said and done, money management and life man- 
agement go hand in hand, the former determining the latter to a very 
great extent. 

The Brookline school committee did another unusual thing this last 
fall by sending to all the parents of the school children a brief statement 
of the main features of this course, in which it was shown how they at 
home, by encouraging earning that does not interfere with school work 
or by arranging for a regular and fixed allowance, can cooperate toward 
making the work in school most effective. 

When parents regulate the money supply and put the responsibility 
for its use on the child, and the school leads the child into an intelligent 
understanding of how to meet that responsibility, the combination can- 
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not fail to fit youth for the larger responsibility with larger amounts of 
money in adult life. 

In summarizing the objectives of the course, the Committee’s state- 
ment refers to ‘‘the creation of interest in making the most of what one 
has rather than in the ill-satisfying pastime of keeping up with others, 
and a growing understanding of how money should not be an end in 
itself, but, when wisely used, is a means toward realizing and enjoying 
the highest, finest things of life.”’ 

A few quotations from the pupils’ comments on the course will show 
what they think of it. Said a sixth grader, “Money Management has 
made me stop and think.”’ One high-school boy put it, “Gee, this is 
great! Now I know ‘where I’m at each month,’”’ and he has started his 
father to using the same budget. That they have gotten from it some- 
thing more than the saving of cash on hand, appears in the following 
statements which eighth-grade pupils in the Lincoln School wrote on the 
topic “What Money Management Has Taught Me.” 


Money Management has taught me not only to save money but also my clothes 
and time. 


Money Management has been a godsend to me. Before, I never knew what to do 
with my money. Now I can earn though I haven’t a job; spend and yet save. I-have 
not a job; yet money management is a job in itself, a hard but a delightful one. We 
learn first to manage the money and then to use it. I have started to put one dollar 
in the Cooperative Bank each month. 


Money Management has taught me many things but above all, it has taught me 
thrift, decidedly so. Before I only used to save a dollar and now I save two. My 
money use to be spent the very day I got it; now I make it last all week. Before I 
used to lend money without interest; now I lend it to the bank at 4 per cent interest. 
These and many other things thrift has taught me. Submitted this first day of 
February, 1929, to all Money Management followers. 


Before I had Money Management I wasn’t fussy how I spent my money; but 
now I make a plan according to this rule: save a fifth, give a tenth, and have seven 
tenths. I do not want my little budget book to say I’m extravagant, but I also do not 
want it to say I’m “stingy.” It never can say the latter, but it has said the former. I 
am learning to control my whims for a sundae or soda when I know I need it for 
church, or carfare, or club dues. Before Money Management became a study in 
school, I spent my club dues for candy and at the end of last year I owed about two 
dollars to our club. Through my money management I was able to send the two 
dollars to the headquarters last week, so if it had not been for Money Management, 
I would still have that on my conscience. I never have to ask Mother for church 
money now. I always have my own and when my brother hasn’t any change for 
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carefare, I have often given it to him. Money Management has taught me to save, 
give, and still have spending money. 


With a clear understanding of how to manage personal finances and of 
the relationship between personal prosperity and that of the community 
in which one lives, it is an easy and logical step into the management of a 
household or a business, and into an intelligent interpretation of national 
and international economic affairs—FLORENCE BARNARD, Manager of 
Economic Education, Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Food Selection by Professional Men’s Families. Welfare and 
nutrition workers and teachers are frequently at a loss for sufficiently 
flexible standards for judging the quantity and quality of food purchased 
on incomes of various economic levels; neither is it always possible to 
answer inquiries regarding absolute cost standards for food. In dealing 
with dependent families, the welfare worker uses with more or less suc- 
cess simply constructed food lists which meet all the estimated require- 
ments of good nutrition at minimum cost. However, where the income 
permits of more varied and expensive foods it is not always possible to 
predict accurately the degree to which interchange of kind may be made 
without altering measurably the nutritive return. In otherwords,we have 
workable food budgets for the lowest level of money expenditure but none 
for the middle-class plane. 

It is without doubt true that the American diet in general includes 
more kinds of foods and greater variety for longer seasons of the year 
than used to be the case. One cannot but wonder how this fact influences 
both cost and biological values. Whether the return made by a greater 
money expenditure is increased biological satisfaction or merely greater 
psychological gratification, it is impossible to say without careful analysis 
of nutritive value. 

Dietary studies provide a means of ascertaining the return made by 
a voluntarily chosen assortment of foods. Of the none too many die- 
tary studies on record, but few have been made to analyze both cost and 
nutritive value in terms of calories, protein, and minerals; both cost and 
nutritive value should be investigated if the findings are to have signifi- 
cance. Among recent studies of this complete kind are those made upon 
farm families and upon laborers’ families. Similar analyses of the diets 
of college students living in groups have been reported. 

Families of professional men have figured only incidentally in the 
dietary records of earlier date. For this reason, a quantitative study of 
the food of twelve such households in and near Berkeley, California, 
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has unique value. The analysis of the nutritive value of their dietaries 
was only one part of a study of the cost of food and operating expenses; 
the entire investigation was one which the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics at the University of California has recently com- 
pleted and which is soon to be published. The twelve families who par- 
ticipated in the study were with three exceptions those of university 
faculty men. The food records extended from three to eight months. 

The findings were that the dietaries were consistently adequate in 
protein and minerals and contained in generous amounts the vitamin- 
rich foods. Half of the number purchased less than 3,000 calories per 
man per day, but this does not necessarily indicate calorie deficiency for 
people of this occupational character. With one exception, all were 
receiving calcium rather farin excessofthestandard allowance. Only one 
failed seriously to meet the standard for iron. 

On the per capita basis, the median daily cost of food was 65 cents. 
The median cost per adult male was 74 cents with a range of $0.56 to 
$1.19. Eight of the twelve diets fell within a cost range of 67 to 84 
cents per man. A consistently high cost compared with that of other 
dietary studies was characteristic of the series. Possibly such families 
of educated classes have higher standards and more expensive tastes in 
foods than do others; or possibly they realize more fully the folly of 
sacrificing good nutrition to economies in food expenditure. Both of 
these reasons may help to explain the higher level of expenditure than 
has appeared in dietary studies among people of other occupations. The 
cost of the diets was vindicated by their excellent nutrition value. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the practices in food selection was 
that concerning fruits and vegetables. The purchases averaged 2.4 
pounds per man per day, about equally divided between fruits and vege- 
tables. A great variety of each was used and not much of it in canned 
or dried form. The high vegetable and fruit consumption possibly 
is characteristic only of the locality and not of middle-class families 
throughout the country; moreover, consumption by families of similar 
kind may vary widely within the state. Meat and milk consumption 
was not especially unusual; the former averaged about one-half pound 
per man daily and milk was used only to the extent of 1.2 pints. These 
families, however, were largely groups of adults, with only six children 
in the twelve households. Potatoes and cereals were not used in any 
abundance and considerable bake-shop goods were purchased. 

When people’s wants are fairly well satisfied by a manner of food selec- 
tion and when at the same time these persons are obtaining the nutritive 
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factors necessary to good nutrition, the cost at which all this is accom- 
plished is fairly suggestive as a standard for food expenditure for incomes 
comparable to those of the study. This glimpse of what middle-class 
families desire in food varieties may be helpful in preparing food budgets 
for similar groups.—SyBrL Wooprurr, University of California, Berkeley. 


Specialism, Coordination, and Education for Homemaking. 
The need for an analysis of the aims and functions of home economics 
has been felt by many home economists, and the writer was fortunate 
in being able to give systematic study to it last year under Miss Cora 
Winchell of Teachers College, Columbia University. As was expected, 
we found ourselves confronted with certain apparently serious problems. 
A brief outline of these is given here, together with the tentative con- 
clusions reached, in the hope of arousing discussion. 

That the main concern of home economics is the home may be taken 
for granted, and the aim of homemaking thus becomes of primary 
importance. Nor will anyone disagree that this aim is essentially educa- 
tional. If we further admit the right of all members of the family to 
self-improvement and accept Dewey’s philosophy of growth, which 
places the emphasis on the activity of the individual himself and his 
aims of education (1), the aims of homemaking may be formulated as 
follows: Homemaking is the joint contribution—in proportion to 
ability—of all the members of the family group in working towards the 
maximum of natural development, capacity for mental enrichment, 
and social efficiency of all, according to their needs. 

Functions, when based on such aims, involve a great number of 
activities, tangible and intangible, extremely complex when set down in 
detail. That these newer concepts of homemaking, so generally held 
today, have greatly influenced the contents of home economics educa- 
tion, is apparent in the rapid introduction of subjects like child develop- 
ment and family relations into the curriculum. However, the question 
arises: Is the scope yet wide enough? 

The range of knowledge valuable for homemaking is readily seen by 
making a list of occupations which form part of the work in the home 
and in which the experts know more about the corresponding phase of 
homemaking than do the members of the family group. For the general 
idea of such a list, acknowledgment should be made to Thomas Eliot’s 
suggested group of contributions to a symposium on the family (2). 
From forty-five to fifty occupations which answered this definition were 
easily drawn from the academic, professional, and commercial fields; 
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examples of these are architecture, building and electrical engineering, 
public health and sanitation, interior decoration, efficiency engineering, 
economics, medicine, nursing, physical education, psycholgoy (par- 
ticularly child psychology), education, and vocational guidance. What 
is the standpoint of home economics towards the utilization of the 
wealth of knowledge available from these sources? 

Two opposing trends seem distinctly observable: a constant addition 
of new subjects to the curriculum and increasing specialization. I 
be'l-ve this situation presents a grave dilemma to home economics, 
particularly as neither of these trends adequately solves the problem. 
The constant addition of new subjects leads to lack of concentration, 
superficiality, dilettantism, the very opposite of what is hoped for in a 
professional course. Increasing specialization is vocationally much 
more successful and is perhaps the dominating tendency. The danger 
from this second trend is not in the specialization itself; few seriously 
wish to stop its development; and all want specialists to work on every 
problem met with in homemaking, and to make the knowledge thus 
gained available to homemakers. The real cause for alarm is that 
specialization has developed along a few lines only; home economics 
has hardly accepted the responsibility for specialization in any other 
fields besides foods, clothing, and home management. If it thus limits 
itself to supplying only a few of the educational needs of the homemaker 
and those of possibly decreasing consequence to the home, it can no 
longer expect to be recognized as the chief guide in the problems of home 
and family life. What, if any, is then the task of home economics? 

The growth of specialism in modern life has been much discussed; 
instead of making a professional attempt to master many specialized 
fields, the demand is now every year becoming stronger for a synthesis, 
a coordination of the subdivided knowledge as the only possible solution 
of the problems involved. Will home economics assume the function of 
coordination in the field of homemaking? It is in a strategic position to 
to do so, being already established in the educational system with the 
general purpose of working for progress in homemaking. Moreover, no 
other group as yet devotes itself to the same field, with the possible 
exception of the sponsors of the child development and parental educa- 
tion movement, who, however, may be facing the same dilemma which 
at present confronts home economics. 

If the task is taken up by home economics, it will involve a close study 
of the nature of coordination, which is often talked of in vague terms. 
Coordination is a function requiring specific methods and leaders specially 
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trained for it; it is important to realize that a person who has become 
highly specialized in any one of the subjects to be coordinated, is not 
suited to be a leader in the coordination because of his unbalanced 
amount of knowledge of his particular subject. In transferring the 
attention from content to methods, the problem of one subject or group 
may become identical with that of otherwise unrelated groups. There 
the study of literature on industrial management becomes most helpful, 
industry being increasingly concerned with the integration of highly 
specialized activities. Recognition must be given to the significance 
of group thinking for which the philosophy has been provided by Mary 
P. Follett and the technique, by Harrison Elliott and members of the 
Inquiry, among others. 

In applying ideas on coordination to education for homemaking, one 
may keep in mind a statement by Harlow S. Person, director of the 
Taylor Society (3): “The university should consider itself an integral 
whole with specialized parts, these parts to be utilized in coordination 
according to their several capacities to contribute to the economical 
achievement of any purpose of the university.”” According to this, the 
réle of the coordinator would be to plan and prepare for joint meetings 
of the specialists, to undertake the complicated task of conference leader, 
and to keep in touch with the cooperating experts between whiles—in 
short, to make the coordinating process a continuous one, not merely a 
discrete series of committee meetings and conferences. The training of 
coordinators would need to be organized along wholly new lines; and one 
can visualize a “‘Coordinators’ Institute”’ in some great center of learning, 
which would include, among many others, a department for training 
coordinators in education for homemaking. No other profession has 
taken steps to create such an institute, and it may not be reasonable to 
expect the initiative to come from the home economics group. At the 
same time, this group might conceivably have a strong incentive towards 
self-analysis and improvement because it is one of the newcomers in the 
educational system and as such enjoys a less secure position than many 
of the older professions whose shortcomings are more easily tolerated.— 
MATHILDE C. HADER, New York University. 
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- EDITORIAL 


Thoughts for Thrift Week. Because the January issue of the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics reaches its readers just before Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday and the annual celebration of Thrift Week, it has for 
several years carried articles on the general subject of thrift and has made 
editorial comment on some aspect of the theme. Thanks to Miss Guil- 
ford (page 6) and Miss Barnard (page 21), the first part of this tradition 
is easily and successfully continued in 1930. As for the second, the 
editor has for some time looked upon it as one of the most puzzling of her 
yearly tasks. 

Of course, there are certain obvious things which it is easy enough to 
say and which bear repeating once a year. We cannot too often em- 
phasize the idea that real thrift implies a wise use of all one’s resources, 
as well as simply saving part of the money income. Thus defined, it 
is an essential element of home economics, which is giving more and 
more importance to the careful selection and utilization of household 
goods and labor and to the “planned spending” that will bring the best 
returns in present satisfaction and future security. We can use Thrift 
Week as an opportunity to drive home to others what we are seeing more 
clearly every year—that a just distribution of family resources to meet 
the needs of the various members of the family is an essential element in 
good family relationships; and that admitting the children into the 
financial councils of the family as early as common sense allows, makes 
for mutual understanding and fair play and also leads them naturally 
into the habit of weighing their choices. Miss Guilford’s story of how 
this is furthered by enlightened welfare agencies, and Miss Barnard’s 
account of her work in public schools, prove that to interpret and teach 
thrift by such means is neither visionary nor impracticable. 


Thrift and Business Philosophy. The real difficulty about dis- 
cussing thrift does not spring from doubt as to its value, but rather from 
the somewhat anomalous position which the idea of saving has been 
occupying in much present-day philosophizing about business prosperity. 
That some members of the business world are conscious of the anomaly, 
may be seen from a discussion of business conditions and economic 
29 
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problems which appeared about a year ago in a bulletin from Commerce 
Clearing House, Incorporated. 


In the business and financial world there is a more or less continuous struggle 
between those who are trying to induce more saving and investing and those who are 
endeavoring to induce more spending. Not infrequently we find being staged simul- 
taneously in a given city a thrift campaign fostered mainly by the bankers, and a 
spend-more campaign fostered by the merchants and manufacturers. To the former 
group, more saving as a means of building up the nation’s supply of capital appears 
essential; to the other group, what is most needed is an expansion of consumptive 
demand to the end that full employment may prevail and general prosperity be 
maintained. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in the United States in recent years, 
the volume of consumption has been expanded by means of installment purchases, 
the total consumptive demand in a given year being actually greater than the earnings 
of the masses would make possible. That this accelerated demand has proved a 
stimulus to business, not only in connection with the manufacture and distribution of 
goods but also in connection with the construction of new capital equipment, is well 
known. The question must, however, be asked, How is it possible for society at a 
given time to spend so much through the retail channels, and at the same time have 
available the funds with which to expand capital equipment? The answer to this 
question is that the commercial banks, through the expansion of credit, provide the 
funds necessary for the maintenance, not only of a large volume of manufacturing and 
trading operations, but also for the creation of additional plant and equipment. 

In the United States it does not appear that restricted consumption has often 
served as a barrier to business prosperity and business expansion. This country has 
been notoriously a country in which the masses of the people, desirous of higher 
standards of living, have been free spenders. France, particularly the France of 
pre-war days, was on the contrary a nation in which thriftiness amounted almost to a 
disease. The question has often been raised, Was not the “‘over-thrift” of the French 
people a very important factor in explaining the relative backwardness of France 
from an industrial and commercial point of view? Did not the failure of consumptive 
demand to expand rapidly render virtually impossible a rapid industrial expansion? 
No attempt need be made here to answer these questions. They are submitted only 
as a basis for reflection. 


The JourNAL hesitates to rush in where financial experts fear to tread, 
but it agrees that the problem forms a good “basis for reflection,” and 
one especially suitable for Thrift Week. It also wonders whether 
opinions will be changed by the effect of the recent stock-market break 
on purchasing power and general economic conditions. Certainly 
thrift looks more important to many of us than it has for some years, 
and “motivation” for careful spending will probably not be so hard to 
establish during the week when the advocates of saving have their 1930 
innings. For which beneficent breath from the ill wind, the upholders 
of old-fashioned thrift will give hearty thanks. 
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The Moral Value of Thrift. Our grandparents believed firmly 
that the practice of thrift was valuable, not only for the economic 
security it offered, but also for the development of character. Since their 
day, this idea has tended to fall into disrepute as part and parcel of the so- 
called “puritanical’’ doctrine that anything pleasant is dangerous and 
anything unpleasant, salutary; and as a result, only economic arguments 
are now ordinarily advanced in favor of wise spending and judicious 
saving. 

To those who have not been able to shake off their belief in a reasonable 
amount of moral self-discipline, it is encouraging to find educators again 
veering in their direction. To advocate, as a means to developing 
“character control,” the introduction of “fruitful situations or activities 
which provide opportunities for ethical choices and for action based on 
such choices” seems to mean, when translated into every-day language, 
that it is morally helpful to practice self-imposed self-denial. If thus 
dressing up an old idea in new terminology makes it easier to reconcile 
with modern educational philosophy, let us bring forward our old friend 
thrift in the guise of a fine purveyor of “fruitful situations” for ‘ethical 


choices.” 


Thrift and Independence. Other old-fashioned ideas about which 
we talk less than our grandparents did, are personal independence and 
the value of self-denial in developing the strength of moral fiber on which 
real freedom rests. Of course, we hear much about financial independ- 
ence; it is, in fact, a particularly popular theme for thrift week; but it 
seems usually to be valued chiefly because it will allow us to live more 
comfortably or give us a better standing with our neighbors. The less 
tangible elements of personal freedom have gone rather out of fashion. 
Nevertheless, having been reminded of them by two of the most widely 
read authors in the language, we venture to close these thoughts for 
thrift week with quotations. 

The first is from Robert Burns: 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gold by every wile 
That’s justified by honour— 
Not for to hide it in a hedge 
Nor for the train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 
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This stanza was used by Rudyard Kipling as the text for the rectorial 
address which he delivered at St. Andrews University in 1923 and to 
which he has given the title “Independence” in the collection of his 
delightful and self-revealing speeches, “A Book of Words.” The 
subject is one which he feels his hearers will know something about, for 
he asks if he may not take it 


that you, for the most part, come, as I did, from households conversant with a certain 
strictness—let us call it a decent and wary economy—in domestic matters, which has 
taught us to look at both sides of the family shilling—that we belong to stock where 
present sacrifice for future ends (our own education may have been among them) 
was accepted, in principle and practice, as part of life? I ask this because talking to 
people who for any cause have been denied these experiences is like trying to tell a 
neutral of our life between 1914 and 1918. 


Independence, he goes on to say, 


signifies the blessed state of hanging on to as few persons and things as possible, and 
it leads up to the singular privilege of a man owning himself. The desire for in- 
dependence has been, up to the present, an ineradicable human instinct, antedating 
even the social instinct. 


For the way in which this instinct is traced from the days when man 
lived among the treetops and the part played by the First Liar and other 
denizens of the primal world, the reader must go to the original. Nor 
can we mention more than the last of three special blessings of which he 
considers his hearers possessed. This is 


the privilege of being broken by birth, custom, precept, and example to “‘doing with” 
out things’. There is where the sons of the smal] houses, who have borne the yoke 
in their youth, hold a cumulative advantage over those who have been accustomed to 
life with broad margins. Such men can, and do, accommodate themselves to strait- 
ened circumstances at a pinch and for an object; but they are as aware of their 
efforts afterward as an untrained man is aware of his muscles on the second morning 
of a walking tour; . . . On the other hand, the man who has been used to shaving, 
let us say, in cold water at seven o’clock the year round, takes what one may call the 
minor damnabilities of life in his stride without either making a song about them or 
writing home about them. And that is the chief reason why the untrained man 
always has to pay more for the privilege of owning himself than the man trained to 
the little things. 


As for the way in which young men of today are to insure this in- 
dependence for themselves, he declares that the initial payments on the 


policy 


must be financed, by no means for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith toward 
oneself, primarily out of the drinks that one does not too continuously take; the 
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maidens in whom one does not too extravagantly rejoice; the entertainments that one 
does not too systematically attend or conduct; the transportation one does not too 
magnificently employ; the bets one does not too generally place, and the objects of 
beauty and desire that one does not too generously buy. Secondarily, those revenues 
can be added to by extra work undertaken at hours before or after one’s regular work, 
when one would infinitely rather rest or play. That involves the question of how far 
you can drive yourself without breaking down, and if you do break down how soon 
you can recover and carry on again. This is for you to judge, and to act accordingly. 


The Denver Meeting, June 24to 28. Plans are rapidly forming for 
both the local arrangements and the program at the 1930 annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association. 

The committee on local arrangements, of which Mrs. Kinyon of Denver 
is chairman, has blocked out an attractive schedule, with ample provision 
for professional and sight-seeing trips, and a variety of diversions such 
as Denver and Colorado alone can offer. Further information regarding 
these will be carried to members in the Bulletin, along with suggestions 
as to transportation, hotels, and other practical details. 

“The Modern Family and Its Home” has been adopted as the central 
theme of the meetings. The plan is to have several aspects presented 
by speakers of national distinction at the two evening sessions, to which 
the public are invited, and to build the programs of the various special 
groups around the same general idea. 

There will be two of these group meetings for each of the subject 
matter divisions and the professional departments which have been 
tentatively set up pending the formal reorganization of the Association. 
The idea is that one meeting of each group may be devoted to papers or 
discussions of its special interests, while one should include a business 
session. 

In order to relieve the general membership of uninteresting routine 
business and release time for more generally interesting affairs, a com- 
mittee is working on a scheme by which detailed reports of officers, 
sections, and committees may be presented to the council and only 
meaty summaries and points of important policy brought to the business 
session of the Association. For the same reasons, the council will meet 
on Tuesday afternoon, just before the Association formally assembles. 

The first session of the Association will be the public meeting on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 24. For members who can arrive earlier, 
professional trips will be arranged to schools, clinics, hospitals, com- 
mercial and industrial plants, of which many in and around Denver are of 
great interest to home economists. Registration will begin on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Hotel Cosmopolitan, Association headquarters. 
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General sight-seeing trips, long and short, before or after the meetings, 
can be arranged to suit all tastes and will not be neglected by the com- 
mittee on local arrangements. 


Getting Ready for Colorado. The publicity committee for the 
Denver meeting is already actively at work, and offers preliminary sug- 
gestions as to how their visitors may put themselves in the way of getting 
the best returns from the trip to Colorado. 

New Englanders, say these westerners, cannot realize what last year’s 
trip to historic Boston meant to them; and now they want the easterners 
to enjoy the thrill of Westward Ho, not forgetting that Colorado has 
relics of a civilization even older than that of New England, or that its 
neighbor, Sante Fe, is, barring St. Augustine, the oldest city in North 
America. Moreover, the natural and scenic resources of their state are 
varied enough for each to ride her pet hobby when she comes there. 

If it is geology, there are the mountain ranges with their fascinating 
variety of formations. If it is geography, there are the mines, the 
sugar-beet fields, and the vast river systems with their potential wealth 
of power. If it is flowers, the variation in elevation from 4,000 to 14,000 
feet permits a flora world-famous for its richness. If it is travel or 
vacationing, there are the two national parks, Mesa Verde with its 
unique remains of a primitive American civilization, and Estes Park, 
maintained as a wonderful playground in the Rockies. And if it is 
mountaineering, there should be something for every degree of strength 
and skill in a state that can count forty or more peaks over 14,000 feet 
high. 

In the next few issues, the committee will have more to tell about these 
features of Colorado. Meanwhile, they recommend seeing ““The Pony 
Express” at the movies as a means of getting the “feel of the West,” 
and to strengthen the impression by such books as the following: 


“The Story of Colorado” by ArtHuR CHapMAN. New York and Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1925 

“Colorado—The Queen Jewel of the Rockies’ by Mar Lacy Baccs. Boston: 
L. C. Page and Company, 1918 

“The National Parks Portfolio,”” National Park Service, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office 1929, $1.00 

“The Spell of the Rockies” by Enos A. Mitts. Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
1911 

“Craig’s Brief History of Colorado” by KATHERINE L. Cratc. Denver: Welch 
Haffner Printing Company, 1925 
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To this expert advice the editor ventures to add the somewhat scrappy 
testimony of amateur experience. For the general ‘‘feel of the old west,” 
before the days of white settlement, Parkman’s “Oregon Trail” seems 
still unrivaled. Mrs. Magoffin’s travel diary of 1846-47, “Down the 
Sante Fé Trail and into Mexico” (Yale University Press), does something 
of the same thing for the country farther to the south. Among books that 
stimulate general interest in travel in the southwest are Miss Weston’s 
inimitable account of the motor adventures of ‘“The Westward Hoboes” 
(Scribners) and “Under Turquoise Skies” by W. H. Robinson 
(Macmillan). For Mesa Verde, we recommend ‘‘Deric in Mesa Verde” 
(Dutton), Deric Nusbaum’s straight-forward, boyish account of what 
he saw and did while he lived there because his father was curator. 
If anyone wishes to know what a “dude” ranch in the Rockies is like, 
there is Struthers Burt’s “Diary of a Dude Wrangler” (Scribners). Nor 
should it be forgotten that the National Parks Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior has prepared many pamphlets about 
the various national parks besides the one listed above, and that full 
information regarding them can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Abstracts from Periodicals. The Journar takes pleasure in 
announcing that in 1930 it will increase the service which it renders to 
busy readers by providing brief, reliable abstracts of papers appearing in 
periodicals devoted to subjects included in home economics. Such a 
service seems especially needed by the home economist, since she often 
makes practical application of material drawn from more of the under- 
lying sciences than she can follow in detail. 

Two new subjects will be added, institution economics and home 
economics education. These, together with the five subjects previously 
covered—child development and parental education, food and nutrition, 
economic and social problems of the home, household equipment and 
management, textiles and clothing—should give a fairly complete picture 
of significant progress in fields which affect home economics. 

Most of the previous abstractors will, fortunately, continue to serve. 
Miss Sybil L. Smith, however, can no longer find time to prepare abstracts 
in food and nutrition, as she has done for every issue since November, 
1926. In this long period she has never failed to cover the voluminous 
literature in her field with exceptional judgment and skill and—perhaps 
more remarkable still—with a promptness which often puts an abstract 
into the reader’s hands within two months of the appearance of the 
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original paper. All this has been done entirely from professional 
loyalty and interest in the JouRNAL, and the only return that can be 
made, besides inadequate attempts to express gratitude in words, is to 
try to maintain the high standards set by Miss Smith. The fact that the 
staff of the food and nutrition division in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
have generously agreed to take over the task, beginning with this issue, 
is a matter for congratulation to editor and readers alike. 

Abstracts from the field of institution economics are scheduled four 
times during the year, the first batch to appear in February. Mrs. 
Mary de Garmo Bryan has been persuaded to prepare them, and her 
generous contribution will be especially appreciated by the members 
of the institution economics section of the Association, who have for 
some time been hoping for such an arrangement. 

The addition of home economics education to the list of subjects 
regularly abstracted in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, has been 
frequently suggested by the editor, but has not hitherto been attempted 
because the limits of the field seem difficult to define and possible 
sources of material are very widely scattered. Last June the advisory 
editors agreed that the experiment was worth considering; and after 
consultation with leaders in home economics education, the editor asked 
the executive committee for authority to test out the matter by em- 
ploying an abstractor for an experimental year. This was granted 
at the November meeting, and the JouRNAL’s schedule for 1930 
allows for three batches of abstracts in this field, the first to appear in 


March. 


Abstracts for Filing. For the convenience of subscribers who wish 
to clip and file the abstracts which appear in the JouRNAL or HoME 
Economics and yet dislike to mutilate their magazine, arrangements 
have been made to provide copies of page proof. In these the abstracts 
are clearly printed on one side of thin paper convenient for pasting. 
They will be sold to subscribers only, at the rates quoted on page 12 
in the advertising section These prices cover the cost of “drawing” 
the proofs and of handling and mailing; the latter are a considerable 
item, but one which is proportionately reduced when abstracts from 
several subjects are included in one order. 


Research Committee Report. The research committee of the 
American Home Economics Association announces that type-written 
copies of the full text of the report of its study of channels of publication 
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for home economics research, a summary of which appeared as part of the 
proceedings in the October Bulletin, are on file in the Washington office 
of the Association and will be loaned on request. 


Legislation for Infancy and Maternity Welfare. Among the 
items of federal legislation to which the American Home Economics 
Association has for several years given active support, are measures for 
granting federal aid to state programs of infancy and maternity welfare. 
The Shepherd-Towner Act, passed in 1921, made a five-year provision 
that federal funds might be appropriated for use in the states, largely 
on the so-called 50-50 basis; and assigned the task of administering the 
terms of the Act to the Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor. Funds under the Act were available from July 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1927. When these appropriations were about to cease, an 
amendment was passed prolonging the operation of the Act to June 
30,1929. In the short session of Congress held in the winter of 1928-29, 
and again in the special session called last spring, other measures were 
introduced to prolong still further federal aid for such work; but none of 
them were passed; and no federal support has been available since July 
1,1929. Measures to the same end are, however, again before Congress, 
the most important being bills introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Jones of Washington (S. 255) and into the House by Representative 
Cooper of Ohio (H. 1195). Both of these are in the main renewals of 
the Shepherd-Towner Act, providing appropriations to states on the 
50-50 basis, and leaving the administration of the federal moneys with 
the Children’s Bureau. 

During the life of the Shepherd-Towner Act and its successor, welfare 
work for infants and mothers has been organized in all the states, except 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Illinois, which carry on state-supported 
programs; and the reports of the Children’s Bureau give statistical 
proof of its practical value. Since the discontinuance of federal support, 
several states have maintained or increased their previous appropriations, 
and slightly decreased appropriations have been made by some others. 
Despite such manifestations of local belief in the work, the cooperative 
organizations developed to carry it on have, of course, been shot to 
pieces by the withdrawal of federal funds; the sooner new appropriations 
are available, the less will be the loss from this disintegration. Criticism 
of the results of the Shepherd-Towner Act, like opposition to the bills 
that make such work possible, comes principally from a few states which 
prefer to support their programs independently of federal control, from 
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certain groups that feel the whole matter should be in the hands of 
medical authorities only, and from those who oppose any special pro- 
tection to women and children or control of their conditions of labor. 
So far as is known, the organizations that supported the original legisla- 
tion have none of them changed their expressed belief in its value and 
many are already actively at work for the measures intended to continue 
it. 

That the women’s organizations played an important part in securing 
the passage of the earlier legislation, is generally admitted, and their 
support will be equally important when the bills now before Congress 
come up for hearing and action. An interesting feature of the situation 
is that the present measure has been referred by the Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which Senator Jones himself is chairman, and by 
the House to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Legislative committees of state home economics associations are asked 
to inform their association regarding the present situation. All members, 
in fact all individuals, interested in federal aid to state work for infancy 
and maternity welfare can do their bit by letting this interest be gen- 
erally known. As the JoURNAL has said in connection with so many 
measures, the opinion from “‘back home” is more influential with mem- 
bers of Congress than many constituents realize, and to know how the 
latter really feel regarding a measure is usually considered helpful by 
their legislative representatives. 

The latest official source of information regarding the work accom- 
plished under the old Act is Publication No. 194 of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. It can be obtained direct from 
the Bureau or through a congressman, the latter procedure serving the 
further purpose of showing the constituent’s interest in the work. 




















RESEARCH 


THE EFFECT OF HEAT AND LIGHT ON VARIOUS 
TYPES OF RAYON 


BERNICE BRECKINRIDGE WITH RACHEL EDGAR AND KATHERINE CRANOR 
Home Economics Division and Textile Chemistry Department, Iowa State College, Ames 


The work here reported was undertaken in the hope of contributing 
to our still scanty knowledge of the durability of the principal types of 
rayon now on the market. The investigation was limited to the effects 
of heat and light on celanese, viscose, and cuprammonium rayon. All 
of the fabrics were white and as similar in yarn count and construction 
as could be secured. The celanese and viscose fabrics were of twill 
weave. The cuprammonium rayon was a plain weave fabric. 

Physical and chemical analyses were made of the three untreated 
fabrics, and the breaking strength of each was determined after exposure 
to dry and to moist heat of different temperatures and for different lengths 
of time. Observations were also made of the effects of sunlight on each 
type of fabric. 

Weights were determined in triplicate on pieces of fabric six inches 
square, which were weighed in the conditioning room and again after 
having been subjected to dry heat by placing in weighing bottles and 
holding in the oven at 100°C. and 120°C. for 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 hours. 

Breaking strength in pounds was determined by the strip method 
and the use of a well-known commercial tester, the average of ten 
determinations being obtained in each case. 

In preparation for the tests with dry specimens, the samples were 
allowed to stand in the conditioning room for four hours at a relative 
humidity of 65.3 and at a temperature of 70.3°F. For the wet tests, 
specimens were soaked in distilled water and drained. 

To determine the effect of exposure to heat on breaking strength, 
specimens were subjected to the same degrees of heat and periods of 
exposure as for the determinations of weight. The heating was done in 
an electrically heated autoclave with two pounds pressure, but was not 
continuous because the autoclave had to be filled every 10 hours. The 
results of these analyses and tests are shown in tables 1 to 4. 
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TABLE 1 
Physical analysis of untreated rayon fabrics of different types 
| TYPES OF RAYON 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS ——— 
| Celanese Cuprammonium Viscose 
— — - 
Dg PieGtAdans ens taeoesaeaees | 39inches | 32 inches 39 inches 
Price por mens yard. ..........cccccees $1.89 $1.00 $1.98 
BD eicdncdecvatecccstesssevchense | :. 5 twill | plain LL satin 
DN ccc. vccccseuasasasare | 0.0045 inch | 0.005 inch | 0.0045 inch 
Yarns per inch: 
Sol eehddens bnbssbeeeeesacnnnn 125 73 139 
PRisciceeadens ea RE epee’ 99 67 81 
Percentage deviation from average : 2 3 2 
Percentage gloss: | | 
CL Jcchbenandev conc neeecneus 7 10 7 
OS, Nein winch nnae Oks eaee on 6 10 | 1 
Twists per inch of yarn and direction of | 
twist: 
SE ea tendcensedicsanebnsaviena 0 7 left 0 
Dec idhinchsnmbedcesiensdeeunecs 0 0 0 
Filaments per yarn: 
le thd | 18 39 18 
Ds ci octiseessveeyeenabeeseees 19 40 17 
Diameter of fiber: | 
i: chgieginahsnetweesdencondnen | 0.00389 0.00146 0.00396 
i a eidebadenhos ebwns covekes 0.00366 0.00197 0.00395 
Yarn count in deniers................++: 77 162.7 65.8 
Weight in ounces per square yard........ 2.29 2.70 2.19 
Bursting strength: 
EE ooo dn cn sccuesebsuiun | 38.84 46.69 47.34 
In pounds 
Pere rr er rrr Tt 77 79 85 
Dl su dhindndedcedesecoveseasceesl 86 120 108 
Percentage deviation from the average: 
aoc ian bpiicle cab uaiceb deinen 2 3 2 
Titi detescasevistesncaveegeene 3 4 6 
Breaking strength: | 
Strength-weight factor................. 22.71 31.85 25.56 
In pounds: 
Wet: 
i tinds Gekeeesnses shevusenTR 17 21 17 
ic cnbeck cakeaangnanbanee 16 13 5 
Dry: 
idbecetipesenedsesunvessesa 28 52 37 
SES er 24 34 19 
Percentage deviation from the average: 
Ce ipnticiahiaseewsncenstines 4 7 7 
ee eee eee recadsnnnudies 3 | 4 6 
Percentage of moisture.................. 2.39 2.66 3.01 
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To determine the effect of light, specimens were continuously exposed 
for the ten weeks from April 23 to July 2, inclusive, under ordinary 
window glass in fading frames, facing south, and tilted at an angle of 20° 
from the horizontal. The results of the breaking-strength tests of speci- 
mens thus exposed are shown in the graph on page 43. 

From these tests and observations, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 


TABLE 2 
Chemical analysis of untreated samples of different ty pes of rayon 


























CELANESE | ee "peo VISCOSE 
— aa per cent per cent per cent 
TET REED rT es OCDE eT 0.25 | 0.52 | 0.40 
NE, canssisassenscdendcarcannoencn 0.22 | 5.35 | 0.74 
IR sc ccccennanisaunbschndnedan eens 2.86 0.55 0.094 
CE cecsstn pk nce enenkeenecatcenaeneanen —_ . ° 
Rai ank ccsvcdcicocreueousccosioussienn ° ° . 
* Trace. 
TABLE 3 
Average weight of rayon fabrics after exposure to dry heat; expressed as percentage of weight of the 
untreated fabric 
HOURS OF EXPOSURE 
TYPE OF FABRIC HEAT | 
| 10 | 20 30 40 so 
| 4 per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
ati {; 100 | 92 | 92 | 92 | 92 | 92 
cnthdeinigltinweds Gas eeynGnunied | 120 92 92 92 92 92 
incite {| 100 89 | 89 | 89 | 89 | 89 
II, cov cckccncscaccndasnved (| 120 88 88 88 88 88 
ee {| 100 88 | 88 | 88 | 88 | 88 
(ntseadsancondeienteseseemennsd ‘| 120 92 88 88 88 88 























Celanese, after exposure to moist heat, decreased more in breaking 
strength than the other fabrics, but showed less decrease than the others 
after exposure to dry heat, a fact, indicating that it should not be boiled 
in laundering. The dry strength of celanese was affected less by light 
than that of any of the other fabrics, while the wet strength was affected 
more. Exposure to the sun for 10 minutes caused greater deterioration 
than exposure to dry heat at 120°C. for 50 hours, but less than exposure 
to moist heat at 120°C. for 50 hours. 
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Viscose, heated in the autoclave at 100°C. and 120°C., had a greater 
breaking strength than any other specimens except the wet cupram- 
monium rayon exposed to moist heat for 50 hours at 120°C. Dry heat 
caused only slight deterioration in viscose. After exposure to sunlight 
for ten weeks, viscose ranked second in strength, both wet and dry. 
Approximately the same degree of deterioration was caused by exposure 
to sunlight for 10 weeks as was caused by heating in the autoclave at 
120°C. for 50 hours. 


TABLE 4 
Average breaking strength of rayon fabrics, untreated and after exposure to dry and moist heat 












































BREAKING STRENGTH AFTER EXPOSURE; EXPRESSED AS 
BREAKING PERCENTAGE OF STRENGTH UNTREATED 
STRENGTH 
UNTREATED 
Hours of exposure 
TYPE OF FABRIC 
10 20 30 40 50 
Heat 
Dry Wet — ~ — ~ ~ 
2 ZilalZlaiZzial4 
Fils lFlsi/Fls\élis\2is 
pounds) pounds *C. os oes |coee cme [come come cme Ics |e Some 
100" 60 45 43 40 
CI ch aweeipekmeawneer 18 10 { 120 |100| 401100| 301100! 301100! 201100! 20 
, {| 1008 95 88 78 67 
Cuprammonium................ 38 ah 120 | 88| 72] 8S! 72) 82\ 72| 82\ 67| 761 67 
Sains $1 | nf 100! 100} 105) | 96 76 
eR re 120 1104! 86! 98| 81| 92 81) 92 67 90) 37 





























1 The dry heat at 100°C. had no decided effect on the fabrics when tested dry. The re 
sults of the tests hovered between 89 and 106 per cent of the new strength and were not 
tabulated. 


Cuprammonium rayon was affected more than the other fabrics by dry 
heat, but in no case did it show extreme loss of strength. Its greatest 
loss, which was a little more than one-third of its original strength, 
occurred after heating in the autoclave at 120°C. for 50 hours. Exposure 
to sunlight for 10 weeks seemed to have more effect upon the breaking 
strength of cuprammonium rayon than dry heat at 120°C. 

The variation in the effect of sunlight on the fabrics makes it difficult 
to say that one fabric is superior to the others in this respect. 

The loss in weight due to exposure to dry heat was least in celanese. 
The results were practically the same at 100°C. and 120°C. Except in 
the case of viscose, the total loss occurred in the first 10 hours. 
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The cuprammonium rayon and viscose turned very yellow after 40 
hours of heating at either 100°C. or at 120°C. The color of celanese 
was not affected by heat. 

Cuprammonium rayon became rather parchmentized after exposure 
to dry heat for 30 hours or more. This was probably due to oil used in 
spinning and finishing the material. 





~ ow ~ow Now 
Celanese Viscose Cupramonium rayon 


AVERAGE BREAKING STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT RAYON FABRICS AFTER EXPOSURE TO 
Licut ror 10 WEEKS, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OF THE BREAKING STRENGTH 
OF THE UNTREATED FABRICS 


Explanation: N = untreated; D = exposed to dry heat; W = exposed to moist heat 


In general, the tests seem to indicate that viscose is slightly more 
resistant to the effects of heat and sunlight than are the other fabrics. 

From the results of the tests with dry samples, it seems likely that a 
reasonable amount of heat could be used on any of these rayon fabrics 
in pressing, without injuring them appreciably. 

The results also indicate defects which should be overcome in each type 
of rayon in order to assure its ability to withstand the effects of heat and 
light. 











THE EFFECT OF GRAPE JUICE ON NITROGEN RETENTION 
AND URINARY ACIDITY* 


LOUISE M. PICKENS AND ROSSLEENE ARNOLD HETLER 
Department of Home Economics, University of Illinois, Urbana 


The value of fruit juices in nutrition has usually been attributed to their 
vitamin and mineral content. Blatherwick (1) conducted experiments 
which showed that oranges, raisins, bananas, or cantaloupes added to 
the diet, decreased urinary acidity; while plums, prunes, or cranberries 
added to the same diet, increased the urinary acidity. Miller (2) 
reported that large amounts of pineapple juice decreased the acidity of 
the urine. Chaney and Blunt (3), using orange juice to supplement a 
basal diet, demonstrated a favorable mineral and nitrogen retention in 
growing children. These last investigators considered the effect due 
possibly to vitamins, or to a change in the acidity of the gastro-intestinal 
tract, or to the basic ash of the orange juice. 

The present investigation is a study of the effect of grape juice on the 
nitrogen retention and urinary acidity of normal women. Two series of 
metabolism experiments were conducted. In the first series, grape 
juice, furnished by the Welch Grape Juice Company, supplemented a 
basal diet and increased the caloric intake. In the second series, grape 
juice supplemented the basal diet during a part of the experiment, and 
later a glucose solution of equal caloric value replaced the grape juice. 
The caloric intake thus remained constant throughout the experiments 
of series IT. 

The basal diet of soda crackers, cheese, apple butter, and almonds, 
described by Pickens and Arnold, (4), was used in the experiments of 
series I. This diet was supplemented by a quart of grape juice in two 
experiments and by a pint of the juice ina third experiment. In series 
II, the basal diet of almonds, cheese, and crackers was supplemented by a 
quart of grape juice in two experiments and by a quart of 19 per cent 
glucose in the other experiments. Two liters of distilled water were 
taken daily during the basal experiments, but this amount was decreased 
in the grape juice and glucose periods to maintain a constant fluid intake. 


* Based in part on a thesis submitted by Louise M. Pickens in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of master of science, Iowa State College, 1927. 
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The experiments were divided into two periods. The first five days 
were for adjustment and usually no collections of urine or feces were 
made. A three- or four-day period followed in which daily urines were 
collected under toluene and analyzed. Feces marked by carmin were 
collected and analyzed for nitrogen. 

The kind and amount of food used in each experiment, together with 
the nitrogen and caloric values of the diets, are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Kinds and amounts of food eaten by each subject with nitrogen and energy supplied in the experi- 
ments with basal diets and with the same diels supplemented by grape juice or glucose 









































WEIGHT OF FooD 
n a e 
EXPERIMENT SUBJECT -] - 5 ° 
elalglalasl 2] 2) a] ab 
~/2/6/6/]5*| 2 )]s | & | &§ 
grams | grams | grams | grams | grams | grams | grams | grams | calories 
Series I 
1 A 133 | 200 | 100 | 200 _ 50 _ 11.36 | 2,456 
2 A 133 | 200 | 100 | 200 | 980 50 _- 11.77 | 3,216 
3 A 133 | 200 100 | 200 — 50 — | 11.36 | 2,456 
+ A 133 | 200 | 100 | 200 | 490 50 _ 11.57 | 2,836 
5 S 133 | 200 100 | 200 _— 50 — | 11.46 | 2,456 
6 S 133 | 200 | 100 | 200 | 980 50 — | 11.87 | 3,216 
Series II 
7 N 133 _— 125 100 _— _— 190 | 10.96 | 2,596 
8 N 133 _ 125 100 | 980 _ — | 11.37 | 2,596 
9 S 127 — | 125 | 100 _ — | 190 | 10.70 | 2,557 
10 S 127 — | 125 100 | 980 _— — | 11.11 | 2,557 





1 Calculated by means of figures given by Sherman (5). 


Nitrogen Retention. In all of the experiments in which grape juice was 
included in the diet, there was a greater nitrogen retention than in the 
corresponding experiments in which either a basal diet of lower caloric 
value (series I) or a basal diet of equal caloric value (series II) was in- 
gested. Figures for the daily nitrogen intake and output are given in 
table 2. 

The increased daily nitrogen retention by subjects during fruit juice 
periods, as compared with that in the basal diet periods in the present 
experiments, was calculated from the data in table 2. The results are 
shown in table 3, together with corresponding figures from Chaney and 
Blunt’s work with orange juice. 

The figures calculated from the findings of the experiments here first 
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reported indicate that the only significant increase in nitrogen retention 
occurred when the grape juice was used to supplement a basal diet and 


TABLE 2 
Summa: y of daily intake and out put of nitrogen in experiments with basal diets and the same diets 
supplemented by grape juice or glucose 
























































” NITROGEN 
SERIES AND G 5 — 
"NUMBERS mr s (be! 8| 2| § lgss] a8 
BaF] se] o5 | cf i828) 38 
kgm. | grams | grams eiaalieaal grams 
Series I | 
1 Basal A | 61.4/11.36) 9.55) 1.25/10. 80 +0.56 
3 Basal A | 60.7/11.36) 9.49 1.27/10. 76/+-0.60 
5 Basal S 59.7|11.46) 9.74) 1.09)10.83)/+0.63 
2 Basal + 1 quart grape juice A | 61,511.77) 8.47) 1.76)10.23)+1.54 
6 Basal + 1 quart grape juice S| 61.3)/11.87) 8.49) 1.6410.13,+1.74 
4 Basal + 1 pint grape juice A | 61.7)/11.57) 9.12) 1.36/10.48|+1.09 
Series IT | | 
8 Basal + 1 quart grape juice N | 61.8/11.37)10.73) 1.49/12. 22)—0.85 
10 Basal + 1 quart grape juice S | 59.0)11.11) 9.83 1.32)11.15/—0.04 
7 Basal + 190 grams glucose N | 61.5,10.9610.97) 1.12)12.09)~1.13 
9 Basal + 190 grams glucose S 59.010. 7010.38 0.84)11.22)—0.52 
TABLE 3 


Average daily nitrogen retention as affected by the addition of grape juice to the besal diet in the 
present experiments and by the addition of orange juice in experiments by Chaney and Blunt 

















BASAL DIET BASAL DIET AND FRUIT JUICE 
| CHANGE IN 
Mpuayacts Daily ial J; = 
S| amimber"| septa | uogen | tnber” | ecpa | altace’ | astrnow 
calories grams calories grams grams 
Pickens and 
Hetler 
A 1 2,456 +0.56 2 3,216 +1.54 | +0.98 
S 5 2,596 +0.63 6 3,216 +1.74 |) +1.11 
N 7 2,596 —1.13 8 2,596 —0.85 | +0.28 
S 9 2,557 —0.52 10 2,557 —0.04 | +0.48 
Chaney and 
Blunt 
D. B. +0.30 +1.36 | +1.06 
D. B. +2.26 +2.94 | +0.68 
L. F. +0.62 +2.03 | +1.41 
L. F +2.14 +2.58 | +0.44 




















increased the caloric intake. They indicate also that the energy value 
of the diet influenced the efficiency with which its protein was utilized, 
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as was also observed by Neuman (6). When the caloric value of the 
diets remained identical, the grape juice diet brought about retention of 
only 0.28 and 0.48 of a gram of nitrogen more than did the glucose diet. 
These are probably insignificant values. At least they are less sig- 
nificant than the increased nitrogen retentions of 0.98 and 1.11 grams 
observed when the grape juice supplemented the energy value of the 
basal diet by about seven hundred calories. These figures compare 
favorably with those obtained by Chaney and Blunt, who demonstrated 
an increased nitrogen retention ranging from 0.44 to 1.42 grams when 


TABLE 4 
Average daily excess of acid or base in diet and acidity of urine during experiments with basal 
diet and with basal diet supplemented by grape juice or glucose 


























ACID-BASE RELATSOW — 
SERIES AND | =-s> y 
EXPERIMENT | SUBJECT TYPE OF DIET $3 gs 
NUMBERS | oa a Total H 
£2 = | acidity | > 
RZ BZ 
a Ps) 
ce ce. ce. 
Series I 
1 A Basal 3 — 228 5.8 
3 A Basal 3.57 — 223 5.9 
5 S Basal 3.57 — 132 6.5 
2 A Basal + 1 quart grape juice -- 24.35 | 157 6.1 
6 S Basal + 1 quart grape juice _ 24.35 | 130 6.7 
4 A Basal + 1 pint grape juice _ 10.39 | 242 5.6 
Series II 
7 N | Basal + 190 grams glucose 2.86 —_ 275 5.6 
9 S Basal + 190 grams glucose 3.56 — 174 6.0 
8 N Basal + 1 quart grape juice _ 25.06 | 291 5.8 
10 S Basal + 1 quart grape juice _ 24.36 | 265 5.8 








orange juice supplemented a basal diet and increased the energy value 
by about three hundred calories. It is probable that the protein-sparing 
action of the carbohydrates was in both cases the essential contributing 
factor in the increased nitrogen retentions observed. 

Urinary Acidity. The acidity of the urine and the acid-base relations 
of the diet are shown in table 4. Although the mineral constitutents of 
the grape juice are distinctly basic, the urinary pH remains almost con- 
stant throughout the corresponding basal and the grape juice experi- 
ments of each series. In only one instance, with subject A in series I, 
was there any decrease in urinary acidity during the grape juice experi- 
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ment. In three of the experiments, the urinary acidity was slightly in- 
creased when grape juice was included in the diet. It seems probable 
that an organic acid, perhaps tartaric, is excreted in some form in the 
urine. Grape juice certainly does not function materially in decreasing 
the acidity of the urine. 

Summary. In experiments with women subjects on a basal diet and 
on the same diet supplemented by grape juice, it was found that grape 
juice stimulates nitrogen retention, an effect probably due primarily 
to the protein-sparing action of the carbohydrate of the grape juice. 
No marked change occurred in the acidity of the urine, even when large 
amounts of grape juice were ingested. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Ultra-violet Light and Vitamin D in 
Nutrition. By KATHARINE BLUNT and 
RutH Cowan. With a foreword by 
Morris _ FIsHBEIN. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929, 
pp. 229, $2.50 
The seven years which have passed 

since McCollum, Simmonds, Becker, and 
Shipley published their paper on “An 
Experimental Demonstration of the 
Existence of a Vitamin which Promotes 
Calcium Deposition” have constituted a 
period of intense activity in the field of 
research opened up by their work and 
have witnessed the growth of an over- 
whelmingly large volume of literature 
upon the subject. When papers have 
multiplied at such a rate as this, it is a 
cause for rejoicing if someone sets him- 
self the task of reviewing and summariz- 
ing the publications which have ap- 
peared and gives us a fresh starting 
point, so to speak. This is the valuable 
service which Dr. Blunt and Miss Cowan 
have rendered in this book of fourteen 
chapters. 

One is impressed with the large amount 
of material that has been reviewed and 
compressed into this small volume. 
That this has been done with so gratify- 
ing a result in the direction of clarifying 
the whole field, is due to the excellent 
analysis of the subject into its component 
parts. Under such chapter headings, to 
mention a few, as The Calcium and Phos- 
phorus of the Body, Tooth Development 
and the Antirachitic Vitamin, Ultra- 
violet Light, Distribution of Vitamin D, 


Irradiated Foods and Irradiated Ergo- 
sterol, The Quantity and Proportion of 
Calcium and Phosphorus in the Diet, 
The Effect of Different Foods on Calcium 
and Phosphorus Metabolism, Pregnancy 
and Lactation, Do Adults Need Vitamin 
D, the authors have summarized con- 
cisely the findings reported by the various 
investigators of these topics and given us 
a clear idea of the progress that has been 
made and of the questions that remain to 
be answered. 

The authors have not hesitated, when- 
ever necessary, to take time and pains to 
orient the reader as to normal conditions 
in order to make clear the deviations from 
these in the work under discussion. 
Thus we find in Chapter IV a short but 
clear comparison of the bones in normal 
and rachitic children; in Chapter V, a 
description of the structure of normal 
human teeth. In beginning the chapter 
on ultra-violet light, space is given to a 
presentation of some significant points 
in the physics of light in order that the 
reader may have a clear background for 
the discussion which follows. In the 
same way and for the same purpose, the 
modern methods of food investigation in 
which the rat is used as the test reagent 
are explained in Chapter III. 

Some points on which there is con- 
flicting evidence are given more space 
than others, more especially those with a 
practical bearing. One of these, for 
example, is that of cereals as “anti- 
calcifying substances” in the discussion 
of which, in Chapter XI, there is a fine 
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marshalling of evidence to show that, 
far from its being dangerous to advocate 
the use of oatmeal as a breakfast cereal 
for children, there is every reason to 
believe that, provided vitamins and 
minerals are supplied in _ sufficient 
amounts, cereals may be safely used in 
the dietary to almost any practical extent. 

Under such headings as the Interrela- 
tion of Vitamin D and Light, the Effect 
of Vitamin D upon the Prevention of 
Caries in Children’s Mouths, the Cal- 
cium-Phosphorus Ratio, the Acid-Base 
Balance, the Parathyroids and Vitamin 
D, the authors have guided the reader 
through the complexities of all these 
interrelationships to as clear an under- 
standing of the situation as one can have 
at the present stage of progress. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of 
references, the fourteen lists making up 
a valuable bibliography which every- 
body will be glad to have available. 

This book should prove useful to the 
student, the teacher, the nutrition 
worker, the dietitian, and the medical 
man. In addition, because of the very 
readable style in which it is written, it 
should appeal also to the intelligent lay 
public concerned with matters of public 
health and welfare-—Grace MacLeop, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Home Economics, A Modern Conception 
of Homemaking. By HeEten W. 
ATWATER. American Library Asso- 
ciation. Reading with a Purpose, 
Course 50. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1929, pp. 41, 
cloth, 50¢, paper, 35¢ 
It is encouraging to the ego of the 

homemaker to find her occupation at 

last dignified by the American Library 

Association with a place alongside flower 

gardening, advertising, and salesmanship 

under “Useful Arts” in the Reading with 
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a Purpose courses. But whether her 
field be art or science, the homemaker 
must be grateful for this introduction to 
the modern conception of her job. Miss 
Atwater’s preface to the course accom- 
plishes what, undoubtedly, each of these 
booklets is designed to do: it enlarges 
the average reader’s conception of the 
subject, illuminates it, and stimulates a 
desire to know more about it. The ob- 
jective of home economics today (too 
little understood by the “‘laity’’) is set 
forth as the application of wisdom to 
household affairs rather than primarily 
the acquisition of skills. The gaps in 
the contribution which home economics 
has to offer as yet are pointed out, the 
practical value of scientific knowledge 
available in solving the perplexing prob- 
lems of modern home life is made plain, 
and some of the broader implications of 
the study of household affairs are sug- 
gested, as in the discussion of marketing 
and clothing. In addition to the books 
listed for the course, Miss Atwater intro- 
duces the reader to other valuable 
resources of which too many homemakers 
are ignorant. 

One may perhaps regret that the word 
“homemaking” is subordinated to “home 
economics” in the title. To the average 
homemaker for whom such a course as 
this is designed, home economics is still 
too apt to connote cooking and sewing 
or a type of research remote from prac- 
tical concerns. In winning past this 
barrier of suspicion, which seems always 
to exist between the layman and the 
professional, Miss Atwater has been par- 
ticularly successful. She gains the con- 
fidence of the everyday homemaker by 
recognizing the difficulties of her job 
without magnifying them into scare- 
heads, and by a treatment which is at 
once reasonable and practical, and 
touched with that bit of idealism which 
alone raises homemaking from the realm 
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of drudgery—RutH Witson TrYON, 
Journal of the American Association of 
University Women, Washington, D. C. 


Problems of Preschool Children. A Basis 
for Parental Education. By MARIE 
Acnes Trison. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education No. 356. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929, pp. 
90, $1.50 
It is a satisfaction to see the more 

valuable material accumulating in the 

files of child guidance clinics, tapped and 
made available in such a clear-cut way 

as is done in this dissertation. From a 

study of the case records of 225 boys and 

girls from seven habit clinics, data are 
presented concerning the 53 problems 

uncovered, a further study made of the 14 

problems of most frequent occurrence, 

and a complete analysis of the ranking 
seven. Problems are classified as phys- 
ical, social, and emotional, and tabu- 
lated to show the frequency of occur- 
rence in relation to certain factors. It 
is shown that no one of the problems is 
limited to any one sex, age, or mental 
level, or to any parental nationality, 
religion, educational or occupational 
level; but that all occurred in homes 
from superior to poor, in families of from 
one to nine children, and in any family 
regardless of the relation of the child’s 
age to that of brothers and sisters. 

Specialists are quoted to show that 

responsibility for the physical and mental 

health of young children must be 
assumed by parents or those adults who 
are with them over long periods of time. 

Assurance that certain problems are 
common to childhood, that they are to 
be faced without surprise or shame, and 
that the help of specialists should be 
sought when necessary, will be of great 
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value to parents. To those responsible 
for developing courses in parental educa- 
tion, the study indicates not only the 
common problems of childhood, but the 
effect of the parents’ behavior and atti- 
tude toward the child and his problems. 
An historical survey of habit clinics in 
the United States, a discussion of the 
methods used in analysis of the data and 
suggestions for further investigations, 
add materially to the value of the book. 
Many of us would welcome outlines of 
courses in parental education drawn up 
by the author on the basis of these find- 
ings.—HarriET R. Howe, Washington, 
D.C. 


Care and Training of Children. By 
HELEN C. GoopsPEED and EMMA 
Jounson. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1929 pp. 219, $1.80 
This book is divided into two parts: 

Part I deals with “The Child in the First 
Year”; Part II is on “The Child from One 
to Five Years of Age.”’ Thus far greater 
emphasis is put on the child’s care 
during the first year than upon his care 
and development during any one or two 
succeeding years. 

In Part I, the first two chapters discuss 
the “Family’s Happiness—The Baby, 
and the Need for Child Study.” The 
last chapter deals with “Habit Forma- 
tion.” With these exceptions, Part I, 
which consists of fifteen chapters and 94 
pages, is taken up with the discussion of 
physical growth, clothing, diet, nursery 
equipment, sleep, exercise and play, 
prevention of illness, the baby’s bath, 
and similar matters concerning the 
baby’s routine. 

Part II begins with a chapter on 
“Habits for Building Character” and 
continues with a discussion of physical 
growth and development, diet, sleep, 
bathing, elimination control, and cloth- 
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ing. The last two chapters discuss play 
and personality development. In Part 
II, the authors have placed relatively 
more emphasis on habit formation and 
personality and less on physical care 
than in Part I. This may give the 
reader the impression that personality 
development is not to be considered of 
prime importance during the first year of 
life. However, I am sure that this is 
not the authors’ intention. A good phys- 
ical foundation is needed for sound mental 
and emotional development; and because 
physical details are more concrete, the 
pupil’s interest is immediately aroused. 
Another good teaching technique is em- 
ployed in setting up a problem and 
questions at the beginning of each 
chapter. 

The pictures are well chosen to show a 
variety of possible activities for young 
children. It would have been better if 
more pictures could have been obtained 
from home situations; for while nursery 
school pictures are interesting, it is not 
possible to transfer many nursery school 
techniques to the home. Most of the 
students using this book will function and 
observe in home, and not nursery school, 
situations. 

This book should meet a wide-spread 
need among teachers of home economics 
in junior high schools, in homemaking 
units of continuation schools, and in 
adult education centers. Child study 
groups in which it is necessary to have 
very simple, concrete, and elementary 
reference material will find the book well 
adapted to their needs.—RutH ANDRUS, 
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State Education Department, Albany, 
New York, 


The Science of Nutrition Simplified. 
By D. D. Rosewarne. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 1929, 
pp. 314, $3.50 
A book in which the form of presenta- 

tion is rather more academic and the use 

of technical terms rather freer than the 
title would lead one to expect, but which 
otherwise offers a clear, well-organized 
exposition of commonly accepted facts. 


Eat and Be Happy. By Jostan OLp- 
FIELD. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1929, $1.50 
A well-known English physician at- 

tempts to give the layman the main 
facts of nutrition and their relation to 
health and happiness, by combining 
certain newer aspects of the science of 
nutrition with more empirical statements 
of an older school, and presenting the 
whole in an informal, sometimes almost 
colloquial, style. 


Bacteriology. A Study of Microdrgan- 
isms and Their Relation to Human 
Welfare. By H. W. Conn and 
Harotp J. Conn. Fourth edition. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1929, pp. 431, $4.00 
A welcome revision of a standard text- 

book intended primarily for first-year 
college classes and dealing with general 
biology and its applications to both 
medicine and agriculture, and thus also 
to household science. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Suggestive curriculum material for the 
four and five year old kindergartens. 


Series I. Committee of Wisconsin 
Teachers. Childhood Educ. 6, 99-108 
(1929) 


Since school entrance age is 4 years 
in Wisconsin, a two-year kindergarten 
program is possible. In order to fit the 
curriculum to the needs of these age 
groups, a tentative statement is here 
offered of the differences between 4- and 
5-year-old children based on their phys- 
ical tendencies, instinctive and play 
interests, vocalization, social tendencies, 
mental tendencies, and language ex- 
periences. The educative outcomes in 
attitudes, habits, and skills to be ex- 
pected with each group are listed. 


The functions of the eyes in the acquisi- 
tion of an education, Liroyp MILts. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 93, 841-844 
(1929) 

The author feels that educational ex- 
perts who base their systems of elemen- 
tary education on speed and competition 
make the fundamental error of assuming 
that central vision can be enlarged by 
training and will, that foveal vision can 
be amplified, that the adjacent macular 
region can by training in speed acquire 
something of the function of foveal 
vision—assumptions contrary to ana- 
tomical fact and clinical experience. 
Foveal vision is limited to five or six 
letters at a fixation. Peripheral vision 
is for physiologic reasons merely im- 
pressionistic and cannot contribute visual 
interpretation of words or memory fixa- 
tion in the interfixation areas, although it 
is of much aid in regulating fixations in 





reading. The experienced reader es- 
tablishes broad interfixation movements 
and minimum fixation pauses, but his 
degree of success is dependent upon 
mental equipment rather than speed 
training. A reasonable acceleration in 
silent reading is desirable and possible 
through training and development of 
interest in methods and material, pro- 
vided accuracy of comprehension is 
maintained and no strain permitted. 
Lessened accuracy, poor memory, and 
inhibition of the associative values neces- 
sary to hearing are the penalty of too 
rapid reading. Speed and flash training 
when persistently used in the attempt to 
enlarge the span of visual accuracy result 
in myopia, either exophoria or esophoria, 
according to the type of mentality in- 
volved. When emphasis is placed on 
accuracy, with good learning conditions, 
speed follows automatically. A tentative 
plan of fundamental education based on 
the known facts of visual function is 
given in considerable detail. 


A comparison of certain phases of 
musical ability of colored and white 
public school pupils, C. T. Gray. 
J. Educ. Psychol. 20, 501-506 (1929) 
A study of some 500 colored and white 

children in the intermediate grades of 

Texas public schools tested with the 

Seashore tests of musical ability and 

certain intelligence tests, is reported in 

detail. In all the music tests except 
those for consonance, the white children 
exceeded the colored, results directly 
opposed to the popular belief concerning 
the relative musical ability of the two 
races. The whites were superior also 
in most of the tests involving both 
trained and untrained groups of whites, 
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mulattoes, and negroes; with training, 
the mulattoes were superior to the 
negroes. Intensity and time are the 
phases of musical ability found to be 
least amenable to training, a relatively 
high correlation existing between the 
total musical score and the index of 


brightness. 


The relation of motor ability to the 
intelligence of kindergarten children, 
O. E. Hertzperc. J. Educ. Psychol. 
20, 507-519 (1929) 

Experimental data obtained with a 
group of 46 kindergarten children show 
no significant correlation between motor 
development alone and mental age; 
nevertheless, the coefficients, while low, 
are positive and indicate that desirable 
traits of all kinds tend to be related. At 
kindergarten age such qualities of ab- 
stract intelligence as concentration and 
discrimination are evidenced and give a 
better indication of mental maturity than 
does motor ability. The author believes 
that a battery of tests involving both 
types of elements might be constructed 
and would measure the intelligence of this 
age group more adequately than either 
alone. 


The nursery school jin England, Mar- 
GARET Hocartu. Maternity Child 
Welfare 13, 262-263 (1929) 

A survey of the present position shows 
three types developed through social 
necessity: the nursery class attached to 
the elementary school, the large nursery 
school, and the small nursery school, 
each having points of advantage and of 
limitation. The nursery class is hamp- 


ered by lack of proper and adequate 
accommodation, equipment, sanitary ar- 
rangements, and facilities for open-air 
activities, while the fact that no child 
under three may enter, leaves the 
important age-group, 2 to 3 unprovided 
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for; it does have the benefits of the 
enormous organization for medical care 
and provision of the elementary school. 
The large and the small nursery school 
have a valuable special attitude toward 
children and parents; they provide 
longer hours of service, helpful to work- 
ing mothers. Parental education is an 
moportant function of all of these 


types. 


Present-day method of testing the hear- 
ing among school children, Emtry A. 
Pratt. Med. Woman's J.36, 264-269 
(1929) 

Methods of testing for hearing defects 
are discussed, together with the results 
obtained with the phono-audiometer, a 
device with which 40 children can be 
accurately tested at one time under class- 
room conditions. With it 6.4 per cent 
of the New York children tested were 
found to have defective hearing, where 
older methods detected but 1 per cent. 
Many cases hitherto unrecognized are 
correctible in the early state, and many 
require special teaching methods to 
avoid pedagogical retardation. Since 
early recognition of the handicap is 
important, accurate testing should be a 
routine procedure in all schools. 


The gifted child and his teachers, H. A. 
Arxins. Mental Hyg. 13, 719-739 
(1929) 

The problems of adjustment are dis- 
cussed in the light of the practical as well 
as the theoretical factors involved, with 
the conclusion that teachers are too 
prone to mold, control, and standardize. 
There is danger that over-protection may 
crowd out legitimate adventure and real 
living, that initiative may be killed by 
false taboos and criticism. Emotions 
may be kept normal and judgment un- 
disturbed in a home atmosphere of peace, 
confidence, and happiness. 
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The organization of child guidance and 
developmental supervision, ARNOLD 
Gesett. Mental Hyg. 13, 780-787 
(1929) 

A chart is presented which outlines 
diagrammatically the life periods, infancy 
(birth to 2 years), prekindergarten (2 to 
4), kindergarten (4 to 6), elementary 
school (6 to 12), adolescence (12 to 18), 
and adult years as related to a compre- 
hensive organization of child guidance 
and developmental supervision, and 
shows the relation of such service to 
existing resources in the field of child 
hygiene and education. The idea is not 
to separate off the medical, social, and 
educational aspects or partitions of the 
special age periods, but rather to present 
a complete working unit with the pro- 
motion of optimum growth as the in- 
clusive aim. 


Social adjustment by means of scouts 
and guides, KATHERINE Furse. Rev. 
intern. Enfant 8, 595-604 (1929) 
This movement is shown to offer 

opportunity for character development 
through altruistic service, personal re- 
sponsibility, self government, leader- 
ship, and fellowship in a world-wide 
family. The extension of scouting and 
guiding to handicapped and delinquent 
children in England has shown remark- 
able results. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental hygiene from a pediatric stand- 
point, Epcar J. HUENEKENS. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 38, 824-828 
(1929) 

Data obtained from 400 consecutive 
cases in a preschool clinic indicate the 
reasons for bringing the cases to the 
clinic, the conditioning factors in the 
parents or environment and in the child, 
the number and frequency of defects, 
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and the causes for failure to correct 
conditions. Many cases referred be- 
cause of physical defect are shown to be 
“habit” cases resulting from emotional 
factors. The importance of a program 
of mental hygiene during the preschool 
years is held to equal or surpass that of 
physical development. 


Some notes on the attitude of children 
to dress, Eve Macautay. Brit. J. 
Med. Psychol. 9, part 2, 150-158 
(1929) 

Data obtained from unsigned school 
compositions by some 300 English boys 
and girls from 6 and 15 years old and of 
the lower social strata, indicate that up 
to 9 years children look upon clothing 
simply as decoration and prefer bright 
colors, blue, pink, red, or yellow. From 
10 to 12 years some attention to cut and 
design was shown, with preference for 
combined and softer colors; but a con- 
flict was felt between the desire for un- 
restricted bodily activity and the need 
to care for clothes. During adolescence 
interest appeared sublimated from the 
body to the clothes, with some sex- 
consciousness in girls. At this social 
level girls were conscious of modesty in 
clothing and considered a lightly veiled 
body immodest. The children were 
shown to be intolerant of tight or rough 
garments and quickly found their cloth- 
ing too hot. It seemed probable that up 
to the age of 9 or 10 they unconsciously 
favored nakedness. 


Psychological aspects of illness in young 
children. (V) Convalescence, MARY 
Cuapwick. Maternity Child Welfare 
[London] 13, 291-293 (1929) 

Nursing a child through the con- 
valescent period is an arduous task. 
For the psychological effect, entire 
change of environment or at least 
a change to another room is strongly 
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recommended, perhaps with a gradual 
change of the personnel around the 
child. Too great attachment to a person 
who is to be removed when convalescence 
ends may retard recovery; the child may 
become conditioned against those who 
take care of him during illness; the 
mother may prolong illness by con- 
tinuing to treat the child as an invalid. 
Especially in the case of convalescence 
from nervous disorders, it is impera- 
tive to enlist the cooperation of the 


parents. 


Psychiatric methods and techniques for 
meeting mental hygiene problems in 
children of preschool age, Lawson G. 
Lowrey. Mental Hyg. 13, 473-482 
(1929) 

The goal of mental hygiene is defined 
as every individual “so well-adjusted 
personally, socially, and vocationally 
that he may achieve the greatest success 
and happiness of which he is capable.” 
The problems of preschool age are classi- 
fied under two heads: first, those result- 
ing from mental disorder, as feeble 
mindedness or epilepsy, in which case 
parents must recognize the condition, 
accept its limitations, and deal intelli- 
gently with it over a long period; and 
second, those in which the child’s be- 
havior presents one of four types of 
problems: socially unacceptable habits, 
as enuresis, negativism; excessive emo- 
tional reactions as fear, irritability; poor 
social adaptation, as teasing, cruelty; 
disturbances of emotional reactions. In 
preventive treatment, the important 
element is the attitude and relationships 
of the parents with their children; where 
the problem already exists, it is the 
child himself and his environment. 
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Methods used with the child are the 
Adlerian, psychoanalysis, the ‘‘staged 
show,” physical therapy, persuasion, 
direct and indirect approach. Problems 
in the home situation are pointed out, 
which indicate the increasing need for 
extra-home facilities such as nursery 
schools, systematized recreation, and 
child guidance clinics. 


Problems presented and results of treat- 
ment in 150 cases seen at the habit 
clinic for preschool children in Boston, 
Sypr. Foster and Dororny STEs- 
BINS. Mental Hyg. 13, 529-541 (1929) 
The cases reported were followed for 

two or more years. The problems met 

fall into 28 classifications; the three most 
frequent are faulty food habits, enuresis, 
and temper tantrums. Improvement 

was low in food habit cases; but 17 

per cent were satisfactory at the close of 

clinic contact, and 33 per cent at the 
final follow-up visit. Improvement in 
enuresis cases was more common, and 
better cooperation from parents was ob- 
tained though most of the homes in 
question were classed as inadequate. 
Results in temper tantrums were poor, 
only 24 per cent showing satisfactory 
results. These and other types of prob- 
lems associated with general training and 
discipline which, when uncorrected may 
lead to involved personality difficulties, 
are discussed and the clinical treatment 
analysed. The degree of improvement is 
shown to bear a close relationship to the 
degree of parental cooperation obtained. 

Thus it appears that, since the clinic 

therapy was considered adequate, greater 

attention must be given to parental 
education. 
H.R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Rickets in rats. VIII. Rickets and 
tetany, A. T. SHomt and F. C. Brine. 
Am. J. Physiol., 86, 633-638 (1928) 
Rats reared on Sherman’s normal diet 

B were kept with the mother until 28 
days old. Then they were fed for 21 
days Steenbock and Black’s diet 2965 
[76 per cent yellow corn, 20 per cent 
gluten flour, 1 per cent NaCl, 3 per cent 
CaCO;] with the addition of 10 grams of 
lard for each 100 grams of the diet, 
after which curative measures were 
initiated as follows: (1) cod-liver oil 
equal to two per cent of the diet was sub- 
stituted for an equal amount of lard; 
(2) corn was irradiated for 20 minutes, 
at two feet, with a mercury vapor quartz 
lamp; (3) a combination of both cod- 
liver oil and irradiated food was fed; 
or (4) phosphates were added until the 
phosphorus was equal to the weight of 
the calcium. The responses of the 
muscles of the hind legs to galvanic 
stimuli were observed frequently. The 
results indicated that cod-liver oil and 
irradiated food cured rickets, and ren- 
dered the animals quiet and docile. Two 
weeks’ administration of phosphates also 
effected a cure, but made the rats 
irritable and subject to convulsions, and 
produced a transient tetany during the 
attacks of which the amount of current 
required to stimulate the neuro-muscular 
response becomes exceedingly small. 

The cod-liver oil or irradiation pro- 
duced temporary hypo-irritability due 
to an increased calcium activity; whereas 
when phosphates are given to cure 
rickets, a temporary hyper-irritability 
is produced, due to increased phosphate 
activity. 

Acid causes an increase in calcium 
activity; and alkali, a diminution. Al- 


kalosis tends toward tetany, and acidosis 
toward its cure.—C. H. M. 


Endemic goiter and its relation to iodine 
content of food, J. A. HAYNE. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 19, 1111-1118 (1929) 
This paper presents the findings of a 

recent survey under the auspices of the 
South Carolina Food Research Com- 
mission which dealt with the iodine 
content of South Carolina fruits and 
vegetables, and was undertaken in con- 
nection with the incidence of simple 
goiter in relation to the iodine in the 
food and water supply of a region and 
the relative preventative and curative 
values of iodized salt and iodine found in 
natural combination in foods. The data 
presented are essentially like those pre- 
sented by Remington in the report ab- 
stracted beyond. 

From them, Hayne calculates that a 
diet containing 4 ounces of green 
vegetables, 8 ounces of potatoes, and 4 
ounces of root vegetables would yield 
0.021 mg. of iodine per day, which is 
about 150 per cent of the amount given 
by von Fellenberg as maintaining iodine 
equilibrium. Since this quantity could 
be obtained from the South Carolina 
vegetables, which can be eaten at a single 
meal, it is felt that their regular use 
would be adequate to prevent goiter. 
The existence of a small amount of 
goiter in South Carolina is quite plausibly 
explained by the fact that the people do 
not eat the native vegetables largely 
because their dietary habits do not call 
for them, and in part because vegetables 
used in the cities come from other states; 
the latter condition holds for all canned 
vegetables as there are no canneries in 
the state. 
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In conclusion, Hayne urges that other 
states make comparable surveys by 
means of which relation of goiter to the 
iodine content of food may be more 
satisfactorily studied.—G. A. 


The problem of sweets for children, 
H. C. SHERMAN et al. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 19, 1205-1209 (1929) 

Within recent months there has been 
organized by the sugar interests a wide- 
spread educational campaign to demon- 
strate the desirability of more extensive 
employment of sugar. The present 
article, which comes from the com- 
mittee on nutritional problems of the 
American Public Health Association, 
considers this “desirability” by com- 
paring the contribution of sugar to 
the diet with that of other foodstuffs. 
Considering food values to be obtained 
from five kinds of substances, protein, 
fat, carbohydrate, minerals, and vita- 
mins, sugars may be considered as 
one-sided foods which are not to be 
avoided but to be kept from encroaching 
on the proper place in the diet of the 
many-sided foods. Briefly, and in turn, 
consideration is given to the place in the 
diet of various foods, breadstuffs, meats, 
eggs, fats, milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
Particular emphasis is given to the three 
latter foods, these being “protective 
foods” in that they constitute important 
sources of minerals and vitamins. Recog- 
nition is given the point that children 
expend more calories in proportion to 
their weight than do adults, and that 
they do need food for energy; but 
emphasis is put upon the fact that 
growing children ought to get liberal 
supplies of protein, vitamins, and min- 
erals along with their energy. 

“In general, the proper place for sugar 
in the food supplies for children is not 
in such concentrated forms as candy, 
indiscriminate and excessive 


nor in 
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sweetening of all kinds of food, but 
rather as a preservative, as a means of 
facilitating introduction into the child’s 
diet of larger amounts of fruit and milk, 
the importance of which to the child’s 
health is being increasingly emphasized 
each year.””—G. A. 


Therapeutic effects of ultra-violet irra- 
diation. Brit. Med. J. No. 3586, 
585-586 (1929) 

Editorial review of an experimental 
study of the effect of ultra-violet irra- 
diation on the height, weight, liability 
to colds and infectious fevers of 250 
school children ranging from five to 
seven years of age.—A. M. P. 


The control of pernicious anemia, J. N. 
BRANDEIS. Hygeia, 7, 1093 (1929) 
Pernicious anemia is described and the 

importance of liver feeding in relation 

to this disease is discussed in somewhat 
popular style, together with improve- 
ments in feeding methods and the 
development of liver extracts which 
have, within the last three years, changed 
a supposedly fatal condition to one more 
easily controlled.—A. M. P. 


The potato as an index of iodine dis- 
tribution, R. E. Remincron, F. B. 
Cup and H. Van Koinitz. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 51, 2942-2947 (1929) 

In determinations of the iodine con- 
tent of potato tubers grown in different 
sections of South Carolina as compared 
with that of samples from other parts 
of the country, the South Carolina 
potatoes were found to range from 87 to 
544 parts per billion, with an average of 
211 parts on the dry basis. This is 
considerably higher than the amount 
found in potatoes from Idaho, Michigan, 
or Minnesota, and slightly, though not 
significantly, higher than four samples of 
potatoes from Maine. 
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Judging by the South Carolina samples 
here studied, potatoes grown in the 
coastal region are not so rich in this 
element as those from the mountainous 
Piedmont region, while those from the 
section which adjoins the narrow coastal 
region are still poorer. “It is suggested 
that the principal source of the iodine is 
from the disintegration of granite rocks, 
supplemented by the use of commercial 
fertilizers. The immediate influence of 
the sea is not seen beyond a very narrow 
belt along the coast.” 

Data on several other vegetables, some 
of which have been reported previously, 
tend to show that South Carolina vege- 
tables are much richer in iodine than 
those grown in certain goitrous regions.— 
c.cG 


The relation of carotin to vitamin A, 
Tuomas Moore. Lancet 1929 II, 
380-381 
Preliminary experiments are reported 

which indicate the possibility that the 

pigment carotin may be a precursor of 
vitamin A in vivo. Albino rats on the 

Steenbock rachitic diet were given daily 

graded doses of carotin for 36 days, after 

which they were killed and the liver fat 
was analyzed for carotin and for vitamin 

A by colorimetric and spectroscopic 

methods. In the opinion of the author, 

“the ingestion of excess of carotin by the 

albino rat leads to no increase of the 

pigment in the liver, but to a great 
intensification of the color reaction for 

vitamin A.”—H. B. K. 


The therapeutic value of irradiated milk 
in the treatment of rickets, C. WATSON 
and T. Y. Frntay. Lancet 1929 II, 
704-707 
The use of irradiated fresh milk in the 

treatment of rickets with two methods 

of irradiation is reported. In the Scholl 
system, the ultra-violet rays are fur- 
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nished by a quartz mercury-vapor lamp 
in an oxygen-free atmosphere, the oxy- 
gen being displaced by carbon dioxide 
and the milk allowed to flow in a thin film 
over a surface three inches from the 
lamp for a period of 45 seconds; this 
method slightly modifies the flavor of 
the milk. In Scheidt’s cold process, 
ultra-violet rays are produced by a high- 
tension electric current sent through a 
vacuum pipe filled with argon gas, and 
the milk flows from the bottom to the 
top of a long quartz tube; the flavor of 
the milk is reported to be unaltered. 
Milk irradiated by the Scholl apparatus 
was used in a series of twelve cases with 
favorable results, and in a subsequent 
series “the cold process” was equally 
effective. In rachitic children from two 
to five years of age, excellent results were 
obtained with mixtures varying from 
one part irradiated milk to two parts 
unirradiated and up to equal parts of 
the two. The authors conclude that 
“the cure of the disease is established 
more quickly, effectively, and eco- 
nomically by the use of irradiated milk 
than by various irradiated commercial 
preparations.” —H. B. K. 


The influence of changes in body weight 
of the test rats on the accuracy of the 
assay of vitamin D by means of the 
line test, K. H. Howarp and M. R. 
CaMBDEN. Quar. J. Pharm. & Phar- 
moc. 2, 44 (1929) 

A discussion illustrated by weight 
tables and drawings of the bones of 

experimental animals.—A. M. P. 


The mineral content of feeds, soils, and 
waters of South Carolina, J. H. 
MITCHELL, J. D. Warner, and K. S. 
Morrow. S. C. Agr. Exp’t Sia. 
Bull. 252, 5-32 (1928) 

Analyses are given to show the re- 
lationship between the-calcium, phos- 
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phorus, iron, and iodine content of the 
soil in four sections of South Carolina and 
of the plants grown init. Special atten- 
tion is given to iodine, for which the 
method of determination is similar to 
that of McClendon. On the basis of 
their results, the authors consider it 
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doubtful whether the iodine content of 
South Carolina waters and foods is 
sufficient to assume that they will act as 
a preventive of goiter in every case, 
though data presented indicate high 
iodine values for the vegetables 
studied.—H. W. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Anwendung von dispergierenden Mitteln 
bei durch hartes Wasser entstehenden 
Ausscheidungen [The use of dispersing 
media in the case of precipitation due 
to hard water], F. Miinz. Z. angew. 
Chem. 42, 620 (1929) 

In the presence of certain dispersing 
media such as “‘Intrasol,” the actual pre- 
cipitation of calcium and magnesium 
soap may be prevented. Although this 
substance does not reduce the soap con- 
sumption, it prevents deposition of 
flocculated substances during both wash- 
ing and rinsing. This may be of interest 
to those not having a supply of soft 
water for laundry purposes.—R. E. E. 


Chenille rugs, Erste M. HvuBAcHEK. 
Good Furniture & Decoration 33, 199- 
203 (1929) 

The manufacture of the chenille rug is 
fully described. This type of rug is fre- 
quently called the Scotch Axminster; 
other names, such as imported chenille, 
domestic chenille, or Scotch chenille, 
merely suggest that the rug is foreign or 
domestic and are not indicative of its 
quality. The price for which the chenille 
rug sells, makes it out of the question in 
many homes, but it is worth considera- 
tion when a rug of great beauty is 
desired. It comes both in plain and in 
figured patterns and in a wide range of 
colors.—B. M. V. 





Folding Our Linens, Eva Wilson. Good 
Housekeeping 69, No. 4, 86-87 (1929) 
The elaborate and intricate folding of 

household linens must be laid aside to 

meet the modern idea of simplicity. 

Use, size, and decorative effect determine 

the method of folding. When like 

articles are folded uniformly it is possible 
to have a neat, orderly closet and selec- 
tion is easy. If articles are stored with 
the folds turned toward the front of the 
closet or drawer, an inventory requires 
little time. Illustrations and detailed 
directions are given for folding the 


various kinds of household linens.— 
C.L. S. 
“Important Trifles,’ M. Dane. Homes 


and Gardens 11, 145-146 (1929) 

The effectiveness of furnishing fabrics 
is shown to be largely due to the up- 
holsterer’s selection of the trimmings. 
With the advent of cushioned and up- 
holstered furniture, fringe, braids, or 
galons became a necessary complement 
to the fabric. In England, prior to the 
Restoration, fringes were straight and 
plain, although a narrow velvet edge or 
the alternation of two colors was permis- 
sible for a more fancy finish. With the 
Restoration and in contrast to the sim- 
plicity of the earlier puritan period, gold 
fringe and tinsel trimmings came into 
use on the silk or damask curtains of the 
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four-poster bed, flat galons occasionally 
taking the place of the usual fringe. 

As in other textile industries, machine- 
made products gradually replaced hand 
work during the eighteenth century. 
The trimmings also became less elegant, 
worsted fringes, for example, being sub- 
stituted for silk ones. Enormous tassels, 
silk-covered wooden moulds, and beaded 
drops made their appearance. Com- 
bined with glazed chintz or rep, these 
elaborate decorations were used in great 
profusion for complicated bed and win- 
dow draperies. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a 
partial return to simpler trimmings, the 
Jacobean and Georgian styles being most 
favored. At present a sense for “‘period”’ 
furnishings inclines the public to insist on 
historical correctness in the upholsterer’s 
selection of fabrics and their trimmings 
—B. M. V. 


The influence of laundering on some 
cotton and linen fabrics, MARION 
GrirFitH, THELMA SPRAGUE, VERA 
Berc, and RacHEeEL Epcar. Jowa 
State Coll. J. Science 3, 215-225 (1929) 
A study was made of the effect of 

washing and ironing without soiling upon 

the thickness, weight, inorganic content, 
and dry and wet breaking strength of 
eleven fabrics: bleached, unbleached, 
and mercerized cotton sheeting; bleached 
and unbleached linen sheeting; two 
shirtings; and four table damasks of 
different finish. These fabrics were 
washed 1, 100, 150, and 200 times, 
according to a commercial method at the 
College laundry. The report includes 
the analysis of the new and laundered 
fabrics, their percentage change in thick- 
ness, and their increase in ash. The 
decrease in weight and in dry and wet 
breaking strength of the plain weave 
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and damask fabrics on repeated launder- 
ings is shown by graphs. Dry warp 
breaking-strength determinations were 
also made on the bleached linen and 
cotton sheetings which had been sub- 
jected to moist heat at 120°C. and 20 
Ibs. pressure in an autoclave for 20, 35, 
50, 65, 75, 90, and 100 hours. The loss 
of strength proved to be greatest with 
the linen sheeting and least with the, un- 
bleached sheeting.—M. S. F. 


Proper shoeing of the child, Jonn D. 
Apams. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 92, 
1753-1755 (1929) 

The high percentage of men declared 
physically unfit for military service in the 
late war because of flat foot, brought into 
prominence the necessity of proper care 
of the feet. Poor present conditions are 
attributed to desire for style in shoes and 
lack of intelligent understanding of foot 
construction and development. Pos- 
sibly no part of the human body receives 
so much abuse to satisfy vanity as does 
the human foot. 

The first shoes of the child should 
merely be’a protective covering; but after 
two years of age, they should be more 
substantial; and parents must be edu- 
cated to the type of footwear proper for 
the early period of growth. 

The essential points to be incorporated 
in what the author would term the “ideal 
seven-point shoe” are: breadth of toe; 
length; depth and fullness of the toe; 
close-fitting, well-shaped heel tapering at 
the top to fit the natural conformation of 
heel-bone (oscalcis); depth of the vamp 
at the back (dorsum) of the foot and over 
the front of the instep (metatarsus) 
to the sole; broad, flexible sole with 
straight outside bearing from the top of 
the little toe to the side of the heel; and 
moderate height of the heel.—C. L. S. 
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The application of sulphur colors in dye- 
ing, ALBERT H. Hayes. Nat’) Cleaner 
& Dyer 20, 84-85 (1929) 

In this number of a series of articles on 
colors and dyeing operations, the author 
discusses sulphur colors which are mainly 
used for vegetable fibers and are desirable 
for their fastness to light and washing. 
Materials so dyed can be washed or even 
boiled with white goods without any 
tendency toward running or bleaching. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
no very bright shades can be obtained 
with these colors, though some of the 
sulphur blues and greens are fairly 
bright. Generally speaking, however, 
brightness must always be sacrificed to 
fastness.—K. M. D. 


Qualititsverschiebung der Gewebe nach 
dem Waschen mit hartem wasser 
[Qualitative changes in fabrics after 
washing with hard water], Bruno 
WactHer. Leipziger Monatschrift fiir 
Textil-Industrie 44, 216-219 (1929) 
The author gives the results of experi- 

ments in which half-linen fabrics were 

washed in hard water with and without 
soap and soda. 

The ash content was measured after 50 
washings in water of 18 German degrees 
of hardness and also after the same num- 
ber of washings in water of 22.9 degrees of 
hardness. The values are respectively 
55 and 73 times that of the new fabric. 
In water containing much iron and man- 
ganese, the formation of sebacic salts 
produced a yellow to brown color in the 
specimens. The absorptive capacity for 
fabrics washed in hard water was very 
much lower than for those washed in soft. 
The tests further showed that cloth 
washed in hard water is not desirable for 
the absorption of perspiration from the 
body. There was also a greater loss of 
white content with the hard water. Fur- 
thermore, even after the first few wash- 
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ings there was a decided decrease in the 
permeability of the fabrics to light. 

In tests made with soap and soda used 
in the ratios 1:1 and 1:4, it was found 
that the higher soda content not only 
increased the greying of the cloth but 
diminished the absorptive capacity. 

The changes in strength with repeated 
washings are of interest. At first, the 
fabric washed in hard water appeared 
stronger because of the incrustations. 
This condition was followed by a weaken- 
ing of the fibers as soon as they were 
attacked by these deposits. The de- 
struction of the fibers of linen fabrics 
washed in hard water is shown clearly 
by interesting microscopic pictures.—K. 
M. D. 


Counts threads or courses. Textile 

World 76, 95-97 (1929) 

A detailed description is given of the 
“Lunometer,” an optical device which, 
when placed on a knitted or woven fabric, 
makes possible an immediate reading of 
courses or threads per inch. Its best 
application is in the counting of knitted 
courses, particularly in silk stockings. 
For woven goods its application is 
limited to fabrics with a fairly visible 
structure. The device also discloses 
inaccuracies of fabric construction.—R. 
E. E. 


New abrasion machine, Georce B. 
Haven. Textile World 76, 144-146, 
152 (1929) 

A machine developed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with a 
standard grade of emery cloth as the 
abrasive is reported to have proved 
successful for testing certain fabrics. 
Data are given for the abrasion of gar- 
ment lining fabrics, including the tensile 
strength of the cloth after a certain num- 
ber of rubs as well as similar values for 
cloth which has not been abraded. The 
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cost of buildi»g this machine is not high. 
A comparison of the results obtained with 
those of other machines will be of prac- 
tical interest.—K. M. D. 


Textiles in the movies, FRanK H. WIL- 
LiAMS. Textile World 76, 2146-2147 
(1929) 

Movie corporations are great users of 
textiles not only for costumes, draperies, 
and canvas for scene painting, but for 
reflecting sound and prevention reverber- 
ation in taking talking pictures. Also, 
textiles of the finest color and design are 
now desired in the production of color 
pictures. It has been estimated that 
within the last twelve months one studio 
alone has purchased about 15,000 yards 
of wardrobe and drapery material, in- 
cluding chiffon, velvet, satin, lace, metal 
cloth, wool and cotton goods, damasks, 
brocades, fringes, and cords. Much of 
this material is imported; some comes 
from jobbers in New York City; and 
some is purchased through local firms in 
California. The cost of textiles is a great 
item in movie production; materials 
often have to be purchased at top retail 
prices for immediate delivery because 
the saving made by shopping around 
would be much less than the cost of 
holding up a production.—M. S. F. 


The treatment of wool and cotton fabrics. 

Wool Record 36, 1131 (1929) 

Cotton blended with wool in propor- 
tions varying from one-third to one-half 
the weight of the wool reduces the shrink- 
ing tendencies of the wool. Mixed fab- 
rics of this type also withstand wear 
better in extreme heat and strong sun- 
light than all-wool fabrics that have been 
chlorinated to prevent shrinkage. For 
such mixtures, the wool and cotton are 
dyed separately in the loose state and 
blended before carding. Dyeing of wool 
with after-chrome and vat dyestuffs, and 


of cotton with sulphur, hydron, and an- 
thraquinone vat dyestuffs, is described. 
Cotton and wool mixtures containing 40 
to 50 per cent cotton are made for use in 
tropical countries where repeated wash- 
ing is required. The best color fast- 
ness to tropical sunlight is obtained 
by using after-chrome dyestuffs on the 
wool and hydron or anthraquinone vat 
dyestuffs on the cotton.—O. P. H. 

Wool research in Canada. Wool Record 

36, 1103 (1929) 

The National Research Council of 
Canada, which has been conducting wool 
research in temporary quarters, is build- 
ing a special wool research laboratory at 
Ottawa. The wool to be investigated 
will be obtained from experiment stations 
of the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Universities of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, and private ranches where 
sheep-raising experiments are to be carried 
on under the supervision of the National 
Research Council. Investigations to be 
undertaken in the immediate future will 
deal with grading and cross-breeding, 
effects of environmental factors on wool 
and mutton production, and the adapta- 
tion of the New Zealand Corriedale sheep 
to Canada.—O. P. H. 
The finishing plant. Wool Record 36, 

1135 (1929) 

Drying is one of the big problems of 
manufacturing textiles because the appli- 
cation of heat to remove the liquors used 
in such processes as washing, dyeing, and 
sizing is expensive and also detrimental 
to woolen and worsted fabrics. The 
three methods used commercially for 
mechanical removal of liquid are: (1) 
Dolly wringing or squeezing, used 
chiefly for cheaper cloths, as the pressure 
tends to felt the fabric; both rollers may 
be brass or, for softer squeezing, one may 
be covered with cotton or wool; two sets 
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are often set up to distribute the moisture 
more evenly; the copper or the brass 
sometimes stains the fabric by reacting 
with the sulfur in the wool. (2) Hydro- 
exhausting; the cloth, open in full width, 
is passed over an operator through which 
air is being sucked by a vacuum pump. 
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(3) Hydro-extracting or whizzing; the 
water is removed by centrifugal force, 
and since this cannot be done faster 
than the water comes to the surface of 
the material, the appropriate speed for 
centrifuging varies with the nature of the 
material.—O. P. H. 


MISCELLANY 


Edwin Emery Slosson. One of the 
periodicals issued by Science Service, 
Science News-Letter, most appropriately 
treated a considerable part of its issue for 
October 26 to tributes paid to Dr. Slos- 
son after his death on October 15, and 
gave a brief account of his work and a list 
of his writings. There is universal ex- 
pression of the value of his contribution 
to the popularization of science, both as 
the founder and director of the unique 
press service which interprets scientific 
findings into reliable news for the lay- 
men, and in his own books and articles 
on similar subjects. 


Engel on Scientific Literature. Ernst 
Engel, the German statistician whose 
“law” regarding the distribution of fam- 
ily expenditures among the various items 
of the budget is familiar to every home 
economist, makes the following comment 
on the contrast between his style in a 
paper published in 1857, and in one 
thirty-eight years later: “A man writes 
with more liveliness and freshness at 
thirty-five, when he has only a slim sec- 
tion of the literature to consider, than 
when he has reached seventy-four, and is 
nearly crushed and stifled by the mass of 
technical literature produced during the 
interval.” 


Homemaking Courses in Europe. 
Courses in homemaking (Hausfrauen 
Klassen) are to be compulsory in German 
secondary schools for girls (Madchen 
Mittelschulen), according to Neue Frau- 


enkleidung und Frauenkultur; classes are 
to be limited to 30 pupils so that ampler 
instruction can be given in infant and 
child care, physical development, needle- 
craft, housewifery, and gardening. The 
same magazine reports that special em- 
phasis is being placed on education for 
homemaking (hauswirtschaftliche Aus- 
bildung) in teacher-training schools in 
Denmark, that instruction in such sub- 
jects is compulsory in the upper classes 
of the folk schools and may be followed 
by evening continuation courses intro- 
duced at the instigation of organizations 
of housewives. 


Women Workers in the District of 
Columbia. Two out of five workers in 
Washington are women, according to the 
Women’s Bureau; for the country at 
large, the ratio is one to five. 


Children’s Department in University 
Museum. The Peabody Museum of 
Natural History at Yale University is the 
first university museum to provide a 
special department for children. Since 
1925 it has employed two docents to 
work with the children of the New Haven 
schools, and for the last year a third has 
been employed at the expense of the city. 
In October, 1929, a special children’s 
department was opened by the univer- 
sity in a house with spacious, well-venti- 
lated rooms easily adapted for lectures 
and exhibitions. According to School and 
Society for October 26, the exhibits in- 
clude, among others, a collection of dolls 
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from foreign lands, a model of a colonial 
house constructed by third-grade chil- 
dren; and, in the industrial geography 
room, exhibits of such products as cot- 
ton, rubber, and flax. The place is in 
constant use by classes and clubs of 
children from public and private schools 
from kindergarten to high school. Plans 
are under way for portable exhibits to 
be loaned to schools. 


Activity Curriculums. The reports of 
four discussion groups conducted by the 
department of kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation of the National Education Associ- 
ation in Atlanta July 2, 1929, have been 
brought together into a pamphlet en- 
titled “Activity Curriculums at Work,” 
which may be obtained for 25 cents a 
copy from the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. The phases of an activity curricu- 
lum taken up by the four groups were 
its working, its classroom setting, the 
technique of teaching, and the unifica- 
tion of all types of activity. 


Color of School Furniture. Brown 
was agreed upon as the standard color 
for school furniture at a simplification 
practice conference recently held under 
the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The industry has 
fixed light and dark limits of shades, but 
effort will be made to conform to the 
median shade selected. Master color 
blocks representing permissible shades 
are to be prepared in the woods used for 
school furniture. 


Walnut Wood and Furniture. “The 
Story of American Walnut” is a well- 
illustrated pamphlet issued in the inter- 
ests of the American Walnut Manufac- 
turers Association, which gives good, 
general information about walnut and its 
uses, including practical suggestions for 
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judging individual pieces of furniture and 
of caring for the wood, some of the latter 
applicable to woods other than walnut. 


Sun Cure on Railway Trains. The 
car windows in the Cornish Riviera 
Express, one of the crack trains of the 
Great Western Railway in England, are 
fitted with glass which allows the passage 
of ultra-violet rays, says Sunlight, the 
journal published in London by the Sun- 
light League. 


Varieties of Dates. More varieties of 
date palms are said to be found in the 
experimental plantations of the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Texas, and Nevada than 
in any one oasis of the Old World. The 
American date industry is hardly ten 
years old, but now includes 2,500 acres 
planted and 250 in commercial bearing, 
with the Coachella Valley of California 
as the principal center. It is hoped 
that the experimental plantings may 
lead to the development of particularly 
desirable varieties. In North Africa 
the choicer kinds are said to have be- 
come nearly extinct because formerly the 
rulers confiscated the best fruits and the 
Arab growers found that less attractive 
varieties were more profitable for them- 
selves. 


Ice Cream Frozen without Stirring. 
Directions for making plain mousse and 
its variants, together with attractive, 
clear, well-planned picture of the proce- 
dures, are given under this title in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 49 by Louise Stanley and 
Jessie Alice Cline of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


“Lamb—More than Legs and Chops.” 
This is the title of a motion-picture film 
recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and intended 
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“to show retail meat cutters just how to 
make these new cuts and profit from the 
sale of parts which hitherto have been 
slow to move or impossible to sell at all.” 
The film may be borrowed from the Office 
of Motion Pictures, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., the user paying transportation 
charges both ways. 


Reindeer Recipes. Louise Stanley 
and Fanny Walker Yeatman of the 
Bureau of Home Economics are the auth- 
ors of United States Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 48 which gives 
directions for preparing reindeer meat for 
the table, together with a brief intro- 
ductory statement of the reindeer indus- 
try in Alaska and the character and food 
value of the meat. 


Maté. An interesting account of the 
Brazilian production of maté, its growth, 
preparation, handling, and statistics, is 
given by C. R. Cameron in the Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union for October. 


The Textiles We Buy and Use. Helen 
E. McCullough is the author of a well- 
organized, clearly written, helpfully 
illustrated circular recently issued by the 
University of Illinois, Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station. It describes 
fibers used in making cloth, weave and 
designs in textiles, finishing processes and 
their effects, and simple textile tests, 
the whole from the point of view of the 
ordinary household buyer or user. 


Textiles. Over a hundred raw and 
manufactured products are said to be 
included under the term textiles. Conse- 
quently, the division of textiles in the 
United States Department of Commerce 
includes sections on eleven groups of 
commodities. According to a recent 
account in the United States Daily, these 
sections deal with raw cotton; cotton 
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piece goods; cotton yarn and knit wearing 
apparel; silk, rayon, and their manufac- 
tures; linen and textile specialties; fur 
and fur manufactures; miscellaneous 
fibers; new uses for cotton; and textile 
maintenance. Each section is in charge 
of a person trained, by education and 
experience, not only in his specialty but 
in general commerce and economics. 


Home Economics in Oakland Public 
Schools. The outline of a course of 
study for grades seven, eight, nine, and 
ten, which was originally issued in 1925, 
was revised in 1929 and printed as 
Superintendent’s Bulletin, Course of 
Study Series No. 30. 


Dietary Studies among College Stu- 
dents. The results of various stud- 
ies on the “Nutritive Value and Cost 
of Food Served to College Students” 
have been brought together and an- 
alyzed by Edith Hawley of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, and published as 
Circular No. 89 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Aside from 
previously published data, the present 
discussion includes studies made by 
Leila W. Hunt in 23 residence halls of 
the State College of Washington, 1926- 
27, and 35 carried on by the Bureau of 
Home Economics during the same year 
in various institutions, also figures from a 
study conducted in 1918 by the Office of 
Home Economics. 


Turnover of Case Workers. The 
report of a study made by the personnel 
problems committee of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, has been printed in a 12-page 
pamphlet entitled “Significant Facts 
Regarding the Turnover of Case Workers 
in Family Welfare Agencies, 1927 and 
1928.” Copies may be purchased for 10 
cents each from the Association, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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GENERAL 


Health Work in the League of Nations- 
The International Health Board had, 
previous to the September meeting of the 
Assembly, consolidated its grants to a 
total of nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year for the next 
five years, allowing an appreciable 
development of the world-wide health 
service conducted under the auspices of 
the League. Requests considered by 
the Assembly were from Bolivia, for the 
reform of its sanitary administration; 
from China, for a survey of port health 
and maritime quarantine; from India, 
for a study on infantile mortality, and 
from others for an extension to the Far 
East of the work of the Leprosy 
Commission. 

International Study of Parental Educa- 
tion. The International Bureau of Edu- 
cation in Geneva has sent a questionnaire 
to various countries from which informa- 
tion regarding the status of parent 
education is to be compiled for the use 
of the International Congress on Familial 
Education to be held in Liége, Belgium, 
next summer. 

American Association of University 
Women. Members in the Northwest 
are putting on a campaign to raise a 
thirty thousand dollar scholarship fund 
to be known as the Margaret Snell 
Fund. Fine plans have been worked out 
in raising this money and much interest 
has been developed. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Cooperation with many 
Missouri agencies for health, labor, and 
education was a feature of the annual 


conference held in St. Louis, November 
11-13. The programs on last day were 
devoted largely to the protection of 
vision in children, with special emphasis 
on the work of sight-saving classes. 

Human Betterment Foundation Prize. 
The Southern California branch of the 
American Eugenics Society announces 
that four prizes of $100, $75, $50, $25, 
respectively have been placed at its 
disposal by the Foundation through its 
president, E. S. Gosney, and will be 
awarded for the best essays by under- 
graduates on “What Can College Stu- 
dents Do to Promote among Themselves 
Sound Ideals and Adequate Preparation 
for Marriage and Parenthood?” The 
contest is open to any undergraduate 
registered for the present year insome 
university college or junior college on the 
Pacific Coast. Essays may be from 
2,000 to 4,000 words in length and must 
be sent before March 1, 1930, to the 
secretary of the society, R. W. Poin- 
dexter, Jr., 4160 Magnolia Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 

Progressive Education. Miss Ger- 
trude Hartman, who has edited this 
successful organ of the Progressive 
Education Association since its estab- 
lishment in 1924, has resigned; and Mr. 
Francis M. Froelicher has been ap- 
pointed to succeed her. 

Columbia’s 175th Anniversary. This 
unusual celebration on October 31 was 
remarkable both for the many dis- 
tinguished men and women who came 
together to do honor to the university, 
and for the remarkable showing of the 
variety and extent of the latter’s in. 
fluence, not only in the United States but 
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in many other countries. Among the 
recipients of honorary degrees granted, 
those of greatest interest to home 
economists are perhaps Maurice Alpheus 
Bigelow, Patty Smith Hill, and Henry 
Clapp Sherman. 

The Significance of Modern Fire 
Waste. On November 19, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, managing director of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
gave a radio talk on the economic and 
social cost of fires in the United States 
and the part which the hitherto rather 
indifferent public might play in lessening 
this waste; his speech was the fifth of 
the 13 in the weekly series presented 
over 31 stations by the National Broad- 
casting Company in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council. 

Precooling Fruits for Shipment. An 
inexpensive, portable device which will 
convert an ordinary refrigerator into a 
cooling plant has been perfected by 
workers in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It is expected to save 
handling of fruit and permit satisfactory 
loading at many small shipping points 
where no precooling plant is available. 
A commercial concern is reported to 
have started assembling the outfits for 
sale, but as the device is covered by a 
public-service patent anyone may as- 
semble his own unit. 

Grading Turkeys. In the season of 
1928-29 more than 500,000 turkeys 
were officially graded by inspectors from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and preparations were made this 
year for labelling over half a million 
birds. The young chicks are classed as 
“United States Prime” or “United 
States Choice,” and the older birds of 
corresponding quality as ‘United States 
Prime, Mature,” or “United States 
Choice, Mature.” The labels are paper 


“bracelets” placed around the shank, 
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with the grade printed over the initials 
of the Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A Merger in the Arts. The Art 
Center and the Arts Council of the City 
of New York have announced that in 
order to strengthen and consolidate their 
work, they were merged on November 1, 
a combination made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
Art Center was incorporated in 1920 asa 
federation of seven art-producing soci- 
eties whose purpose was to foster all 
forms of fine and applied arts, especially 
those relating to industry. The Arts 
Council came into existence in 1927 as 
the result of committees of the National 
Academy of Design and the Architec- 
tural League to “‘do for the arts what 
the branch libraries do for literature— 
present them near the homes of the 
people.” The joint organization will 
have its headquarters in the building 
owned by the Art Center at 65 East 56th 
Street. Miss Florence N. Levy, who 
has been organizing circulating exhibi- 
tions, lectures, and classes for the 
Council, will continue her work until 
local community art centers can be 
established and will be editor of the 
New York Art Calendar and Art in 
New York. 

International Exposition of American 
Import Trade. Plans are well in hand 
for an exposition to be held in August, 
1930, in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, “for the purpose of assem- 
bling under one roof raw, semi-finished, 
and finished products imported to this 
country for manufacturing and distrib- 
uting purposes.” The exposition will, 
it is expected, prove useful to importers, 
commission houses, transportation and 
shipping companies, travel bureaus, 
and others. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama College for Women. The 
college opened this fall with an enroll- 
ment of 226 in the home economics 
department and several changes in the 
faculty. Elizabeth V. Lacey, formerly of 
Cornell, is head of the department; 
Janie Reid Robson has charge of the 
home management house; Allene Bell, 
formerly itinerant teacher trainer, who 
recently received a master’s degree at 
Ames, is now on the resident staff of the 
home economics education division; 
Annie Kemp, on leave last year for study 
at Peabody, has returned to the textile 
and clothing division: Alice Stribling 
comes from a year of study at the 
University of Tennessee to take the 
place as itinerant teacher trainer made 
vacant by Rachel Keith’s marriage in 
September to Thomas W. Cazort of 
Washington, Georgia. 

The department is very proud of the 
fact that the home management house at 
Montevallo is now a modern home with 
hardwood floors and electricity and that 
the teacher training center at Colum- 
biana, twenty miles from Montevallo, 
has a new, completely modern home 
management house in which the girls 
will live when they are doing practice 
teaching in the Columbiana High School. 
Elizabeth Fairchild is in charge this year 
of the home management house at 
Columbiana. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Louise Glanton of the school of home 
economics addressed the home economics 
students and faculty at Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, at a dinner given in her honor 
on November 10. 

The school of home economics has the 
largest enrollment since its establish- 
ment. The University feels fortunate in 
having for its president a man so familiar 
with the objectives of home economics 
in all of its phases as Dr. Knapp. 
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Many improvements are to be noted 
in the newly redecorated home economics 
laboratories. A practice dining room has 
been secured as well as two rooms for 
offices for the staff. New furniture and 
draperies have been putin place. China, 
silver, and glassware have been added 
to the serving equipment. Two new 
electric stoves and an electric refrigerator 
have been added to the equipment of the 
foods laboratory. 

The school furnished twenty-three 
members of the class of 1929. Three are 
married; two are in business; one is a 
home demonstration agent; and the 
seventeen others are teaching. 

Interesting features of the depart- 
ment’s exhibit at the state fair at Mont- 
gomery on October 21 were a minature 
nursery school, an exhibit of the effect of 
re-dying cretonne unsuited to the color 
scheme of a house, pictures indicating 
the results of a recent study of rickets by 
Helen Herren, a set of small-scale floors 
displaying finishes suitable for use in the 
home, and two charts from the practice 
house showing a poorly arranged kitchen 
and a well-arranged one. Diagrams of 
the process of biscuit making showed 
that in the badly arranged kitchen, 100 
feet of walking had to be done to com- 
plete the process, while in the well 
arranged one, 24 feet sufficed. 

State Teachers College, Florence. 
Student teachers of home economics in 
junior high schools report that one of the 
high-lights in the clothing unit is a 
“Dress Review for the Junior High School 
Pupil.” The students are their own 
manikins. The boys were particularly 
enthusiastic about the review. 

Another class in the Junior High 
School is developing a unit of child care 
and training, the first course of its kind 
in the school. Excellent cooperation 
has come from the homes of the students. 
Prenatal care, the hazards of being a 
baby, proper food, observing real babies, 
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and making a real layette, a miniature 
nursery, rag dolls, and stick horses are 
included in the course. 

The college class in “Occupations in 
Foods” acquired actual experience in 
such occupations as that of tea room 
manager, truck gardener, curb market 
manager, grocer, teacher, nurse, county 
demonstrator, and special demonstrators, 
with effective results. 

Mary Locker has been appointed head 
of the home economics department. 

University of Alabama. The depart- 
ment of home economics, which has been 
much strengthened by its establishment 
in its new building, Doster Hall, is 
attempting to emphasize home economics 
as part of general education; meanwhile, 
the demand for a course in teacher train- 
ing has been so great that one is now 
offered in the college of education, 
approved by the State Department of 
Education. 

Fourteen graduate students were 
enrolled in the home economics depart- 
ment this summer. Bertha Neil Haus- 
man, now teaching home economics in 
the high school of Miami, is, so far, the 
only woman to have been granted a 
master’s degree in home economics. 

Grace Miller of Texas, a graduate 
student in home economics, is part-time 
nutritionist for the Tuscaloosa chapter 
of the Red Cross. 

The Caroline Hunt Club, after two 
successful years, has reorganized; among 
its new activities are issuing the first 
news-letter of the Alabama Home 
Economics Association and assisting in 
the equipping of the Doster Hall Cafe- 
teria. These projects are being financed 
by weekly dime dances. 

Margaret Lane Dozier, head of the 
foods department, has been granted 
leave for study during the second 
semester at Columbia University. 
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Woman’s College of Alabama. 
Madge Johnson, who spent the past year 
studying at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed head of the home 
economics department. 

At the October meeting of the Home 
Economics Club, Bess Williams of the 
Alabama Child Welfare Department 
described some of the home conditions 
she encounters in her work and said that 
she had found her home economics train- 
ing invaluable in planning dietaries and 
budgets. This is the first of a series of 


programs on family relationships. 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State Teachers College, 


Tempe. The college is now offering a 
major in home economics. Anna Stew- 
art is head of the department. 

Nellie Still, who previously supervised 
vocational work in one of the college 
training schools, is now assisting Miss 
Stewart in the campus clothing classes. 

The college is cooperating with the 
University of Arizona in organizing 4-H 
clubs among members of the campus 
rural training schools. 

Phoenix Junior College. Seventy 
students are enrolled in home economics 
courses this year. Euclid Smith is in 
charge of the department. 

The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained new members at a Hallowe’en 
party. The club hopes to affiliate this 
year with the state and national home 
economics associations. 

University of Arizona. The home 
economics department is this year 
offering for the first time a major in foods 
and nutrition. Dr. Margaret Cammack 
Smith is teaching an introductory course 
in nutrition. It is open to freshmen and 
is required of all majors in home eco- 
nomics and physical education. There 
are 57 students enrolled, a number of 
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whom aremen. The research laboratory 
is a constant source of illustrative 
material for the lectures. 

The department was represented by 
several exhibits at the State Fair in 
November. Mrs. Smith featured an 
extensive demonstration entitled “The 
Food Value of Hegari’”’ for the agronomy 
department. 

Extension Service. Frances L. Brown, 
state home demonstration agent, at- 
tended the western states conference 
of extension workers at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, during the first week in 
November. 

Miriam Birdseye, specialist in nutri- 
tion of the United States Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work, visited the 
University after the conference at Las 
Cruces, and talked to a group of home 
economics girls on “Field Work in 
Nutrition.” 

Laura Mae Seward, home demonstra- 
tion agent for Pinal County, resigned 
September 30 to enter the field of interior 
decorating. 

Grace Ryan, home demonstration 
agent for Maricopa County, is on sab- 
batical leave for graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. So far as is 
known, Miss Ryan is the first home 
demonstration agent to be given this 
consideration. 

Mrs. Avis Talcott Wells has been 
appointed home demonstration agent in 
Pinal and Maricopa Counties. Mrs. 
Wells had had similar experience in 
three different states, and was for five 
years assistant state leader in Iowa 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. In connection with the prepara- 
tion of the fall news-letter, the following 
summary of developments was made: 

Curriculum Revision. Miss Hayes 
and Miss Grizzle in Long Beach spent 
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the summer on a new and very complete 
course of study which has since ap- 
peared in book form. In Sacramento, 
active committees on curriculum revi- 
sion are at work under the guidance of 
Dr. Proctor, consulting specialist of 
Stanford University. Dr. Jesse Newlin 
of Columbia is assisting Pasadena city 
schools in a similar capacity. Los 
Angeles has a permanent committee on 
home economics courses of study spon- 
sored by a woman vice-principal of the 
city system. 

Parental and Pre-parental Education. 
Pauline Gartzman of John Muir 
Technical High, Pasadena, uses an ob- 
servation cage for students to observe 
the activities of the pre-school class. 
Franklin High and Manual Arts High 
in Los Angeles have classes organized 
in connection with nursery schools. 

Food, Health, Nutrition. Judging 
from reports, these topics are being 
more effectively considered in their 
relation to the well-being of each indi- 
vidual in the school. Mr. C. P. Fonda 
of Manual Arts High School is chairman 
of a committee on health education for 
the city of Los Angeles. This com- 
mittee offers an excellent challenge to 
home economics departments, but the 
plan is to make every department health- 
conscious and effectively so. 

Many junior and senior high schools 
are giving the Red Cross courses in 
nutrition for which girls receive diplomas. 
Only teachers certificated by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross may conduct the classes. 
Dietetics classes in many high schools 
of the state are cooperating with the 
physical education departments by hav- 
ing each girl in a dietetics class ‘‘adopt” 
an underweight or special corrective girl 
in an effort to help her with dietary 
problems. This plan has brought some 
very gratifying results. 

Northern Section. Mrs. Ethel Shat- 
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tuch, newly elected president of the 
section, was a delegate from Scaramento 
to the meeting of the National Education 
Association at Atlanta in June. 

Mills College. Harriet Morgan, last 
year a holder of a Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller fellowship, now has charge of the 
tea room at the college. 

Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
Charlotte Ebbets and her corps of as- 
sistants are rejoicing over the new home 
economics building into which they 
moved this fall. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
Ruth Boyden has accepted a position 
at the University of Kentucky. 

Ethelwyn Dodson, formerly of the 
extension division, spent the summer 
with Miss Raitt and Miss Denny study- 
ing textiles in Europe. Miss Dodson 
will be in Honolulu the coming year. 

Berkeley. Ilma Badgley will spend 
her six months’ leave at the University 
of Chicago. 

Saidee Stark, who recently received 
her doctorate from Columbia Univer- 
sity, is now head of home economics at 
Winthrop College, South Carolina. 

Oakland. Frances Ojier is spending 
the year abroad. 

Student Clubs. California has a state 
chairman of student clubs, Mabel 
Osburn of Pasadena; and through her 
efforts many clubs affiliate with the local, 
state, and national associations. 

The Vesta Club of Compton High 
School represents an unusually active 
and worth while type of home economics 
club life. 

The Isabel Bevier Club of Van Nuys 
High School recently had Nina B. 
Crigler as its guest and speaker. 

The Ellen H. Richards Club of Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles, was 
reorganized this fall on a service-point 
basis. No girl may wear the Betty 


Lamp pin or consider herself a member 
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who has not earned one hundred points 
by doing some service for the department 
other than required school work. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in 
Denver, November 6 and 7. Speakers 
included Dr. Margaret Justin, who told 
of “‘Newer Trends in Home Economics 
Curriculum Building”; Dr. June Down- 
ing of the University of Wyoming, who 
discussed “Studies in Personality and 
Character Development”; and Dr. 
Franklin Ebaugh of the Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, who spoke on 
“Problems of Mental Hygiene in Child- 
hood.” A helpful round-table discus- 
sion of problems in the teaching field and 
an informal tea were other pleasant 
features. Interest and much enthusiasm 
was evident among members in anticipa- 
tion of the Denver meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association next 
June. 

New officers for the next two years are: 
president, Evelyn G. Jones, 753 Madison 
Street, Denver; secretary, Isabel 
Grigsby, Fort Collins; councilor, Edith 
Weibking; alternate, Maude Williamson. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Home economics in Connecticut 
is proud of the distinction that has been 
conferred upon it by the selection of 
Dr. Katharine Blunt, nationally known 
and beloved by home economists, as 
president of Connecticut College for 
Women; her colleagues in the state 
extend to her their hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes and anticipate the 
time when they can greet her personally. 

The 1929-30 season started with 
enthusiasm at the exceptionally large 
meeting held at Hartford, October 25 to 
26, in connection with the state teachers’ 
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convention. The two-day program, 
which was mainly devoted to food and 
clothing institutes, included a dinner 
meeting; at this Mrs. Lewis Rose, mem- 
ber of the Hartford High School com- 
mittee, was the guest speaker, and it was 
followed by an evening’s entertainment 
of music and readings. The institutes 
showed the latest methods of food 
selection and preparation by able rep- 
resentatives from the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, the Hartford Gas 
Company, and the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. The use of electricity 
in the home was emphasized in addresses 
by the vice-president of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company and the home 
economist of the Landers, Frary, and 
Clark Company. 

The state organization has three chief 
aims this year: to double last year’s 
membership of 112; to increase the 
number of high school home economics 
clubs; and to form local associations in 
larger centers as a means of bringing 
home economists together oftener than 
at the state meetings. 

Besides a display of the latest home 
economics publications, lists of educa- 
tional material available to home 
economics workers were distributed, 
including a bibliography on formation 
of student clubs. 

Bridgeport. Four rooms in the 
recently opened New Barrick Junior 
High School were apportioned to home 
economics, two for foods, one for home 
planning, and one for clothing. There 
is also a cafeteria serving 500. 

It is a step forward when family 
problems are emphasized among boys as 
well as girls. This is being done at all 
junior high schools in Bridgeport in a 
course in home problems, which include 
units of clothing, home planning, and 
child care. The work in foods, started 
two years ago and required of all ninth 
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grade boys, has grown in popularity. 
Clothing problems, such as cleaning, 
pressing, and mending, are also included. 

Hartford. A new local association was 
organized in Hartford this fall at a meet- 
ing in the Hartford High School. A 
home economics class had charge of the 
refreshments. 

New Haven. A local association has 
been in active operation in New Haven 
for five years. At its November meet- 
ing, home furnishings were displayed and 
discussed with special emphasis on 
originality, balance of color, and ap- 
propriateness. The high school domes- 
tic science girls were hostesses. 

At the Bassett Street Junior High 
School, boys are becoming home econ- 
omists. The idea of opening the course 
to them was conceived when it was found 
that there was a shortage of ninth 
grade girls. Their course consists of a 
study of food values, menu planning, 
budgeting, first aid, and preparation of 
the lunch for a school cafeteria. This 
course may be elected instead of “shop.” 
The boys are enthusiastic, interested, 
and efficient workers. 

It seems most fitting that New Haven 
should have a home economics teacher as 
girl scout leader; since so much of the 
scout work is based on her field of knowl- 
edge, she can so easily inspire home 
ideals. Among the activities of the 
scout troup at Barrick Junior High 
School are the operating of a candy 
counter at the school cafeteria and the 
adopting of a family at Christmas each 
year and supplying it with a tree, toys, 
gifts, a dinner, and some clothing. 

Profits from the candy sales are being 
accumulated to furnish a little model 
colonial dining room to be cared for and 
used for serving demonstration meals by 
the foods classes. 

Waterbury. This is the home of one 
of the new local associations, organized 
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this fall, with Mrs. Junita M. Dean, 
president of the Connecticut Home 
Economics Association, as guest speaker 
at the opening meeting. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. About sixty members were 
present at the first social gathering of the 
year. It took the form of a Hallowe’en 
party on October 29 at the Clubhouse of 
the American Association of University 
Women. Each of the four sections of 
the Association presented a one-act skit 
typical of its special interests. The 
textile section presented characters of 
slim and heavy types; the home eco- 
nomics in business section, activities of 
their industries; the homemakers section, 
Mother Goose rhymes; the nutrition 
section, various cults of health and diet. 
The prize, a beautiful, real leather loose- 
leaf notebook to be used for the official 
records, was won by the homemakers 
section. 

A well-attended benefit card party was 
held on November 15 at the Dodge 
Hotel. 

Food and Nutrition Section. The 
November meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the Red Cross building at 
8.00 p. m. on November 19. Dr. F. C. 
Blanck of the food research division, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture, dis- 
cussed canning from the standpoint of 
the quality of the canned products and 
illustrated the various grades mentioned. 

The Home Economics in Business 
Section was held on November 6 at the 
Iron Gate Inn, at which Mr. McCormick 
of Baltimore and Miss Anne Pierce of 
New York were guests of honor. 

Textile and Clothing Section. Madge 
J. Reese of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed oriental 
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costumes and exhibited a number of 
Hawaiian and Japanese costumes at the 
section meeting held at the Bureau of 
Home Economics on November 25. 
Members of the section served as models 
for the costumes. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The executive council of the state asso- 
ciation held its semi-annual meeting on 
October 5. The largest part of the time 
was devoted to an open discussion of 
how the members may cooperate with 
women of similar organizations in the 
state to promote greater interest in home 
economics. 

Spelman College. Daisy A. Kugel 
has accepted the position as head of the 
home economics department. Daisy 
Smith, for the last two years connected 
with Acadia University, New Brunswick, 
Canada, is a new member of the depart- 
ment as is Gene Alexon, who formerly 
taught in Winona, Minnesota. 

The department is undergoing revision 
and reorganization, with a view to 
developing and expanding the work 
considerably. Extension courses for col- 
lege credit are being offered for the first 
time this year. 

During the four years that the course 
at Spelman has been on a four-year 
basis, the freshman class enrollment has 
increased 33 per cent each year. The 
department is well housed in the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Building, a gift of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

Student Clubs: The Radio Program, 
given by the student clubs on November 
13, included the following: ‘“‘Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs at Work and Play”; 
“Working and Playing Together,” 
Modane Marchbanks; “The Relation of 
the Advisory Committee to the Home 
Economics Clubs,’ Joyce Henderson; 
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“The Home Economics Clubs, a part 
of the Georgia Home Economics Associa- 
tion,”’ Miss Katherine Newton; “A piano 
solo by Virginia Campbell; ‘The Rela- 
tion of Student Clubs to the Com- 
munity,” Lillian Knowlton; “Leadership 
Development through Home Economics 
Club Programs,” Louise Butler; State 
Home Economics Song. 


HAWAII 


Hawaiian Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first regular meeting for 
1929-30 was held on October 17. The 
Association was very glad to welcome 
back Carey D. Miller, dean of the home 
economics department at the University 
of Hawaii, who had been away for a year 
studying and visiting in the States and 
Europe. Miss Miller gave a most in- 
teresting review of experimental work 
being carried on in some of the larger 
nutrition laboratories of the United 
States, England, and the Netherlands. 

The Association was very happy to 
receive the greetings of the American 
Home Economics Association, conveyed 
by Miss Miller, and to learn that she was 
able to extend to the national organiza- 
tion our Aloha while at Washington, 
D.C. 

University of Hawaii. Dean Miller is 
to cooperate with Dr. Francis G. Bene- 
dict, of the Nutrition Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington at 
Boston, in making basal metabolism 
determinations on people in Hawaii to 
learn the influence of climatic and racial 
differences on metabolism. The variety 
of races in Hawaii gives an exceptional 
opportunity for such work. Miss Miller 
is especially desirous of testing the 
metabolism of those Hawaiians and 
Caucasians now living in Hawaii who 
expect to return soon to the United 
States, where they can have similar 
tests performed; a comparison between 
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the two sets of data would throw light 
on the effect of a semitropical climate 
on metabolism. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The ninth annual meeting was held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
November 1 and 2. There were special 
programs for the schools section, home 
economics in business section, and the 
student club group; several of the topics 
discussed were given in response to 
requests made by the vocational home- 
making teachers. 

Chicago Normal College. Mary Free- 
man has been appointed head of the 
home economics department to fill the 
vacancy made by the appointment of 
Frances Swain as city supervisor of home 
economics. 

University of Chicago. The adminis- 
tration of the department for this year 
is in charge of a committee composed of 
Drs. Lydia Roberts, chairman, Evelyn 
G. Halliday, and Hazel Kyrk. Ruth 
Cowan has charge of the classes in 
nutrition formerly taught by Dr. Katha- 
rine Blunt and Miss Cowan. 

The work on basal metabolism in the 
nutrition classes has been much faci- 
litated through Dr. Blunt’s gift to the 
department of a Benedict-Roth recording 
metabolism apparatus—the type of in- 
strument used in hospitals for clinical 
work in nutrition. 

Dr. Lydia Roberts spoke at the annual 
meeting of the American Dietetics 
Association at Detroit on the “Training 
and Experience of the Social Service 
Dietitian.” She later went to New 
York to give a paper on “Nutritional 
Research” before the Manhattan Confer- 
ence on Parent Education held under the 
auspices of the Child Study Association 
of America. Following this meeting 
Miss Roberts visited Gesell’s psycho- 
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clinic at Yale, Dr. F. G. Benedict’s 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington, Boston, and 
Frances Stern’s Food Clinic in the 
Boston Dispensary. She also visited 
Dr. Blunt at the Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Connecticut. 

The University fellowships in home 
economics for this year were awarded to 
Marie Elizabeth Dohm, formerly of the 
National Red Cross; Irma Hannah 
Gross, on leave from the Michigan State 
College; Grace Gordon Hood, formerly 
of Lewis Institute; Martha S. Pittman on 
leave from Kansas State Agriculture 
College; and Lucile Reynolds. Miss 
Reynolds resigned her fellowship, how- 
ever, to become a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Farmer’s Wife, where 
she is in charge of the work with the 
master farm homemakers. 

Bernice Wait, for the past two years 
on the faculty of the University of 
Washington, has returned to complete 
work on her doctorate and to teach for 
the autumn quarter. 

Margaret Reid, who has been studying 
for her doctorate under Dr. Kyrk, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
home economics at Connecticut College 
to teach courses in economic and social 
problems of the home. 

May Cowles, Ellen H. Richards fellow 
for the year 1927-28, received her 
doctor’s degree at the autumn convoca- 
tion. Miss Cowles is now on the staff 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Day Monroe returned just before 
Christmas from a six weeks’ vacation 
abroad, spent mainly in Paris. 

Hazel Kyrk is in charge of a study of 
the household employment situation in 
Chicago, for which funds have been 
provided by the Vocational Supervision 
League and the local community research 
committee of the University. The in- 
dustrial department of the Young 
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Women’s Christian League, the Chicago 
Urban League, and the American home 
section of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are also cooperating. 
Eleanor Johnson is making the study 
under Miss Kyrk’s direction. 

The annual tea, given in the autumn 
quarter by the staff for students in the 
department, was followed by meetings 
of both graduate and the undergraduate 
groups. Irma Gross is chairman of the 
graduate group, which has a membership 
slightly larger than that of previous 
years; and Helen McDougal is president 
of the undergraduate club. 

University of Illinois. Helen E. Mc- 
Cullough, associate in textiles, has been 
spending this semester in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Mrs. Mary Werts Beam 
is assisting in the textile laboratory in 
her absence. 

Dr. Rossleene Arnold Hetler, associate 
professor of nutrition, and Evelyn 
Smith, assistant professor of institutional 
management, attended the American 
Dietetics Association meeting held at 
Detroit in October. 

Anna Williams, head of the home eco- 
nomics department at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Sybil Smith of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Marion Breckenridge of the 
Merrill-Palmer School were recent visi- 
tors of the department. 

The special methods class, under the 
supervision of Anna Belle Robinson, 
recently spent a day visiting the high 
school home economics departments at 
Tolono, Arcola, Tuscola, and St. Joseph. 

Edna Walls, specialist in child care and 
training, attended the Chicago con- 
ference on nursery schools in October. 

Professor Isabel Bevier, Dr. Rossleene 
Arnold Hetler, and Katherine Van Aken 
Burns attended the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities in Chicago, November 11 to 14. 
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Recent experimental work showing the 
value of vitamin B as a galactagogue 
suggested an investigation now being 
made by Olga Zwermann, Clara Rocke 
Meyer, and Rossleene Arnold Hetler of 
the effect of various human dietaries on 
lactation. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The October meeting was held in In- 
dianapolis at the Columbia Club. At 
the general meeting in the afternoon, Dr. 
Margaret Justin discussed “Home Eco- 
nomics and the Woman of Today;” 
Sarah Sturtvant of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “Common Objectives of the Dean of 
Girls and the Home Economics Teacher”’; 
and R. A. Turner of the Department of 
Agriculture, ““The Relationship between 
4-H Clubs and the State Home Eco- 
nomics Association.” 

Officers elected for 1929 to 1931 are: 
president, Lora A. Lewis, Terre Haute; 
and secretary, Dale Waterbury, In- 
dianapolis. Ruth Jordon, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, continues as news 
gatherer for the JouRNAL oF Home 
ECONOMICS. 

Purdue University. Dean Mary L. 
Matthews went to the University of 
Kentucky on November 6 to speak before 
the assembly of agricultural and home 
economics students. 

Dr. H. C. Sherman addressed an open 
meeting of the Purdue branch of the 
American Chemical Society on ‘Recent 
Advances in Nutrition” on the evening 
of October 9. On the afternoon of the 
same day, he spoke before a group of 
home economics students at a meeting 
sponsored by Omicron Nu. 

Dean Margaret Justin visited the 
University on October 16 and 17. She 
was present at the initiation of eight 
seniors into Delta chapter of Omicron 
Nu, and on October 17 she spoke at the 
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annual tea for home economics freshmen 
sponsored jointly by Omicron Nu and 
the Virginia C. Meredith Club. 

Following the plan inaugurated last 
year, the school of home economics is 
again conducting classes for adults for 
which no university credit is given. 
Two units are at present being offered, 
one in the evening on nutrition problems, 
and one in the afternoon on meal plan- 
ning. About thirty women have thus 
far enrolled for these courses. 

The rapid increase within the last few 
years in the number of graduate students 
in the University led to the organization 
of a graduate school last spring to take 
over the work formerly handled by a 
faculty committee, and the appointment 
of Professor R. G. Dukes as dean. 
Graduate work in home economics is 
offered by the departments of foods and 
nutrition, clothing and textiles, institu- 
tion management, and home administra- 
tion. The first two women to receive 
their master’s degrees in home economics 
under the new organization were Mar- 
garet Johnson and Ruth Jordan, who 
received their degrees in June, both 
majoring in nutrition. This year there 
is a larger enrollment of graduate 
students with majors in home economics 
than in any previous year. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Des 
Moines on November 7 and 8. There 
were two sessions on the first day. 
One was devoted to the home economics 
student clubs when an_ interesting 
description of school life in Austria was 
given by Marianne Ott, A. A. U. W. 
scholarship student at Iowa State 
College. At the other session, which 


took the form of a joint meeting with 
other vocational education groups, Di- 
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rector Fulmer of Nebraska was the 
principal speaker. 

The main speaker on the second day’s 
program was Professor J. A. Starrak of 
Iowa State College, who spoke on “Home 
Economics for Boys.” Some of the 
significant points of his talk were train- 
ing of boys in selection of food and 
clothing, spending the family income, 
social etiquette, personality develop- 
ment, reproduction and heredity, choice 
of life mate. Mr. Starrak emphasized 
the importance of idealizing marriage 
rather than courtship. 

Iowa State College. Letty Mitchell 
recently joined the textiles and clothing 
staff. Under the direction of Herbert A. 
Sayre, research engineer in household 
equipment, a number of interesting 
problems are being developed in the 
equipment laboratories. Preliminary 
tests with insulated and non-insulated 
gas ovens indicate marked savings in gas 
consumption during the baking period 
with the insulated oven. Moreover, 
the longer time required for the diffusion 
of the heat from the insulated oven 
should mean cooler room conditions. 
Studies now under way include the sen- 
sitivity of oven controls and the extrac- 
tion of water from laundered goods. 

Simpson College. Ada Dinsmore has 
the position in the textile and clothing 
department formerly filled by Grace 
Sowerwine, who is now doing graduate 
work at Iowa State College. 

Doris Engelking, a new member of the 
home economics staff, is teaching food 
preparation and marketing. 

The Student Home Economics Club, 
which has a membership of forty-five, has 
planned for the year a series of programs 
designed to round out the girls’ lives. 
“Music Appreciation for the Home- 
maker” was the theme of a recent 


program. 
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Des Moines City Schools. Self- 
improvement “on the job” is the goal of 
Des Moines teachers this year. One 
group studied with Dr. Kilpatrick during 
the summer, and another group is meet- 
ing once a week at Ames for intensive 
study of teaching methods under Profes- 
sor W. H. Lancelot. In addition, the 
teachers are divided into weekly study 
groups to work on recent publications of 
Dr. Kilpatrick, in preparation for the 
series of lectures he will give in January. 

Vocational Homemaking. Twenty of 
the fifty-four vocational homemaking 
teachers for 1929-30 attended school 
last summer. Fifteen were enrolled at 
Iowa State College and one at each of the 
following institutions: Morningside Col- 
lege, Upper Iowa University, University 
of Chicago, Chicago Art Institute, and 
the University of Minnesota. 

Twenty-two of the fifty-four voca- 
tional teachers are teaching in a voca- 
tional school for the first time this year. 
The average salary for this group is 
$1,337.80. Last year the records told 
of nineteen new teachers with an average 
salary of $1,317. 

Conferences of vocational homemaking 
teachers in Iowa were held in five sections 
of the state during October, with prac- 
tically 100 per cent attendance. Sug- 
gestive homemaking units which have 
been prepared for the new state course 
of study were distributed at each con- 
ference and suggestions for using them 
were given by a member of the home 
economics education faculty at Iowa 
State College. Interest approaches for 
each unit were given special considera- 
tion. One homemaking instructor in 
each section of the state led a round- 
table discussion on home projects. 
Every homemaking pupil in the state 
expects to complete one home project 
each semester this year. Goals set up 
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for 1929-30 by the conference groups 
include: organizing a real homemaking 
program emphasizing child development, 
human relationships, and home manage- 
ment; striving for bigger and better 
home projects; organizing classes for 
adult homemakers wherever possible; 
arranging for publicity for homemaking 
work; and improving the appearance and 
efficiency of homemaking laboratories. 
KANSAS 

Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The council held its first business meeting 
at Topeka on October 19. 

Miss Marshall of the Kansas State 
Teachers College has been appointed 
chairman of a committee on purchasing 
according to government specifications. 
This committee will cooperate with one 
from the American Home Economics 
Association in helping to disseminate 
information in regard to standards for 
household commodities. 

Kansas State Agriculture College. 
A launderometer has been added to the 
equipment in the textile laboratory for 
use in testing the fastness of dyes and 
determining the cleansing power of 
different solutions. 

The home economics faculty was 
represented on the programs of the 
meetings of the various teachers associa- 
tions from October 31 to November 2 by 
Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, who spoke 
at Kansas City on “Making the Lunch 
Hour Function in the Nutrition Pro- 
gram’’; Elizabeth Quinlan, who spoke on 
“The Unit Problem Plan: Its Relation 
to Teaching Clothing’’; and Mrs. Lucile 
Rust, who addressed the home econom- 
ics section at Wichita on “Teaching 
Family Relationships and Child Welfare.” 

At Manhattan’s Diamond Jubilee in 
October, Lilian Baker, head of the 
clothing and textiles department, Ara- 
minta Holman, head of the applied art 
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department, and Mary Taylor of the 
household equipment department had 
charge of a booth containing a collection 
of clothing, furniture, and household 
equipment from the pioneer days in 
Kansas and Manhattan. 

Dr. Margaret Chaney of the food 
economics and nutrition department 
attended the sessions of the American 
Dietetic Association in Detroit from 
October 7 to 10. She remained in 
Detroit for a week after the meetings to 
study the work of the Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

Margaret Ahlborn, formerly associate 
professor in foods and nutrition, is now 
assistant dean in the home economics 
division. 

Women who received master’s degrees 
from the College last year are located as 
follows: Margaret Brenner, Stephens 
Junior College, Columbia, Missouri; 
Mrs. Edith Martin, home demonstration 
agent, New Mexico; Martha Hensley, 
district girls club leader in Illinois; 
Lucile McCall, foods and clothing 
teacher, Junior College, Iola, Kansas; 
Frances Backstrom, clothing, and Alice 
Englund, home management, Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah; Beulah 
Shockey, part-time research worker, 
part-time teacher of clothing and design 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Clara Dugan, M.S. ’28, is now home 
demonstration agent in Montana. 

Julia Southard is the graduate research 
assistant in clothing and textiles; Ida 
Anderson, graduate assistant; and Alice 
McLean, graduate student. 

That the student Home Economics 
Club is growing is evident from the fact 
that more than one hundred girls have 
signified their intention of becoming 
members. At a freshman seminar early 
in the year, Helen Parcels told of her trip 
to the national meeting in Boston. 
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Kansas State Teachers College. The 
related art department was fortunate in 
being able to arrange a temporary exhibit 
on October 24 of Fortuny prints, the 
work of a famous designer who obtained 
his effects by a combination of dyeing and 
printing by hand. A collection of Van 
Briggles pottery from Colorado Springs 
was displayed at the same time. 

B. Eleanor Johnson, a member of the 
staff in home economics last year, has 
resigned to continue study for a doctorate 
at the University of Chicago. The 
vacancy is being filled by M. Frances 
Henry, last year connected with Lord 
and Taylor of New York City. 

Mamie W. Engel recently spoke at 
Independence, Kansas, on “Art and 
Home Economics.” 

Beatrice Olson spoke at the state 
meeting at Topeka on “Methods of 
Teaching Nutrition and Dietetics.” 

Eta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
had the honor of initiating Dr. Margaret 
M. Justin, president of the American 
Home Economics Association and dean 
of home economics at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, as a national 
honorary member in May, 1929. 

The Home Economics Club had an 
interesting travel program at one of its 
recent meetings. Through the courtesy 
of the Union Pacific Railroad System a 
set of colored lantern slides of Zion 
National Park, the Kiabab National 
Forest, the Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon, and Cedar Breaks was secured. 
As these were shown the professor of 
geology gave a brief description of the 
region and explained the geological 
formation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. Over one hundred and fifty 
members were present at the fall meet- 
jng, held at Fall River on November 2. 
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Svea Boson, the president, conducted the 
business session in the morning and 
introduced the speakers. The general 
subject of the meeting, “Homemaking 
and the Personal Equation,” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Henry W. Holmes, dean 
of the graduate school of education, 
Harvard University. After a luncheon, 
served by home economics pupils of the 
James M. Morton Junior High School, 
the group re-convened for general discus- 
sion of the morning program, Agnes H. 
Craig of Springfield speaking from the 
point of view of the city supervisor; 
Anna A. Kloss of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, from that of 
the vocational and continuation schools; 
and Alice H. Haley, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, and at present 
a graduate student at Harvard Univer- 
sity, from that of the college. Members 
of the Association were invited to tea 
by the Swinburne School of Household 
Arts at Newport, Rhode Island. This 
institution, endowed by a personal estate, 
is providing practical homemaking classes 
for the young women and mothers of 
Newport. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. At the first meeting of the 
year, held in Worcester, October 24, 
about forty members were present. The 
subject “Flower Arrangement and Table 
Decoration” was presented and demon- 
strated by a local florist. Important 
features of the business meeting were: 
the election of frances Bowes as treas- 
urer, following the resignation of Mrs. 
Margaret Mulcakey, and a plea to all 
members of the Association to help 
increase the membership over that of 
last year. 

Springfield. The home economists of 
the city of Springfield last June pre- 
sented Agnes Houston Craig, city super- 
visor of home economics, with a life 
membership in the National Educational 
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Association as an expression of apprecia- 
tion for her efforts in behalf of educa- 
tional progress both in Springfield and 
throughout the country. The presenta- 
tion was made by Mabel Lutes, head of 
the home economics department of the 
lechnical High School, at an informal 
reception in the clubroom of the High 
School of Commerce. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
At a luncheon meeting on Novem- 
ber 2, the executive committee decided 
that the annual meeting for 1930 would 
be held at the same place as that of the 
Mississippi Education Association from 
April 9 to 11. 
The first 
designated by executive officers of the 
Association as Home Economics Week 


tion. 


week of December was 


when every community in the state was 
made aware of the activities of home 
economics people as an organized force 
with definite aims. During the week a 
concerted drive was made for member- 
ships and for student club affiliations and 
the various groups attempted to raise 
their quotas for the scholarship fund. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
Many events of interest to the depart- 
ment of home economics were postponed 
on account of the sudden death on 
November 8 of Dr. J. C. Fant, president 
of the College. Among them were the 
dedication and formal opening of Martin 
Hall, the new fifty-room building which 
will house the departments of health 
and home economics, the nursery school, 
and a second practice home. 

The new practice house was ready for 
occupancy at the opening of school this 
fall. Many of the furnishings for the 
house were planned and made in the 
clothing and textile classes under the 
supervision of Julia Scott. 

This vear the home economics staff 
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includes Mrs. Agnes E. Filler, Julia 
Scott, Ella Siddall, Frances Henley, 
Zula Threlkeld, Elizabeth Rogge, Jeffer- 
son Johnson, Jimmie Young, Kate 
Miller, and Josephine Blandford. 

Bertha Hays has been granted a second 
year’s leave of absence from the teaching 
staff to complete work for her doctorate 
in child care and development. Miss 
Hays is studying with Dr. Anderson at 
the University of Minnesota. 

On October 19 the Home Economics 
Club, one of the most active and talented 
of the College organizations, presented a 
very successful vaudeville. 

State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 
The contract has been given for a home 
economics building, in connection with 
the demonstration school, to house the 
high school home economics department, 
the cafeteria, and the nursery school. 
Loyette Webb directed the planning, and 
Edith Thomas of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education went over final 
plans while in attendance at a district 
conference at the College the middle of 
November. 

Bertha Fritzsche of Ames, Iowa, has 
been added to the home 
faculty. 

Student Clubs. Mary Wilson, state 
sponsor for student clubs, has created 
interest in organizing clubs by putting 
into the hands of each of her eight dis- 
trict advisors for student clubs a scrap 
book made up of club activity sugges- 
tions, clippings, pictures, news-letters, 
and notes. Each advisor is asked to add 
material from her club experiences, and 
the books are to become a circulating 
library. 

Vocational Home Economics Con- 
ferences. ‘Thirty-one teachers attended 
the first of five district conferences for 
vocational home economics teachers 
held in Jackson, November 8 to 9, just 
one day before the executive committee 


economics 
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and council meetings of the Mississippi 
Home Economics Association. Con- 
ferences will be held at Hattiesburg, 
Meridian, Tupelo, and Columbus; and 
the State Conference for Vocational 
Teachers will be held in April in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in 
St. Louis on November 15. The pro- 
gram included the following topics and 
speakers: “Emphasizing Personal De- 
velopment in Our Teaching of Home 
Economics,” Ella Groenewold, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri; “Lining the Linotype,” Esther 
Lee Bride, Mexico High School, Mexico, 
Missouri; “Adapting Home Economics to 
Family Case Work,” Flora Slocum, 
director of welfare work, St. Louis, 
Missouri; ““The Development of Home 
Economics Education,” Adelaide S. 
Baylor, chief, home economics education 
service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; ‘Current Trends in Home 
Economics,” Margaret M. Justin, pres- 
ident of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Southwest Branch. A tea sponsored 
by the Southwest Branch of the Associa- 
tion, was given at the State Teachers 
College, Springfield, during the summer 
term for home economics teachers of the 
city and surrounding towns. About 
fifty guests were entertained. 

State Teachers College, Kirksville. 
Mrs. S. E. Smith and Mrs. A. E. Elizea, 
members of the home economics faculty, 
are studying at Peabody College this 
winter for the master’s degree. 

Mrs. Kathleen Still, head of the de- 
partment of home economics for several 
years, received her Ph.D. degree in 
physiology last spring at the University 
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of Chicago and is now a member of the 
faculty of the school of medicine there. 

Gertrude Lippert, a former demon- 
stration teacher in the elementary 
schools, is replacing Mrs. Lena Bucking- 
ham as director of practice teaching in 
home economics at the demonstration 
school. 

The home management house during 
its first year of operation has proved a 
success in many ways. It has been a 
laboratory for definite and practical 
work in home management; it has 
served as a center for the social life of the 
home economics group; and it has given 
the faculty an opportunity to observe 
the ability of the girls to meet problems 
in actual living. The house has been 
entirely self-supporting. 

The home economics club sent dele- 
gates to the November vocational and 
the state home economics meetings at 
St. Louis. The club is planning to 
have representatives at the national 
meeting in Denver next summer. The 
girls are cooperating in making capes for 
the newly organized college band. 

The breakfast, which has been an 
annual feature of the district home 
economics meeting for several vears, 
was held at the home management house 
this year. There was a talk on ‘‘Electri- 
cal Appliances in the Home” by Miss 
Robertson of the General Electric 
Company followed by a round table dis- 
cussion. 

State Teachers College, Maryville. 
Hettie M. Anthony, chairman of the 
home economics department, was a 
member of the group of home economics 
students who studied household manage- 
ment and family relationships in England 
Jast summer under the direction of Dr. 
B. R. Andrews, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Irene Teagarden, formerly a member 
of the home economics staff, now in her 
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fifth year as supervisor of education for 
homemaking in the Sidon Girls’ School, 
Sidon, Syria, expects to return to the 
United States next summer to study and 
to visit her family and friends. 

State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 
Ella Groenewold, chairman of the home 
economics department, spent last year in 
study at Teachers College, Columbia. 

Cape Girardeau. Mary Claudia Will- 
son, formerly teacher of clothing at 
Central High School, has been appointed 
to teach home economics in the Los 
Angeles public schools. 

Kansas City. Genevieve Nowlin, 
teacher of foods at East High School, is 
spending her sabbatical leave as graduate 
assistant in the department of home 
economics education at the State Agri- 
cultural College, where she is working for 
the master’s degree. 

Ruth Pfeifer, a homemaking teacher in 
the elementary schools of Kansas City 
for several years, has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of elementary home 
economics in the public schools of 
Alhambra, California. 

St. Joseph. Marguerite Skoken has 
resigned as a teacher of home economics 
in the St. Joseph schools to accept a 


position with the Edison Electrical 
Company of Chicago. 

Martha Porter, teacher of home 
economics in the St. Joseph High 


Schools, made an address before the home 
economics section of the district meeting 
at Warrensburg. 

Last June Mildred Green joined the 
ranks of homemakers and is now putting 
her home economics teaching training to 
practical use. She has been appointed 
chairman of better homes in Buchanan 
County. 

Student Clubs. Rowan E. Elliff, 
chairman of the home economics clubs 
of the state, reports renewed interest. 
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To meet the desires of those clubs who 
wish to know what others are doing. 
Miss Elliff has suggested a bi-monthly 
“round robin’ letter. The affiliated 
clubs have been divided into groups of 
five It is planned that the 
corresponding secretary of each club shall 
write a letter to every other club in the 
group. ‘This letter is to tell what is being 
done in each of the educational, co- 
operative, social or recreational, and 
financial phases of the club work. 

Vocational Education Conference. The 
annual conference in home economics at 
St. Louis on November 12 and 13, was 
arranged by Ella Moore, state supervisor 
of home economics education, and gave 
excellent opportunity to exchange ideas 
and gain new suggestions for the in- 
coming year. ‘The out-of-state speakers 
were Adelaide S. Baylor, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and Laura B. 
Hadley, itinerant teacher trainer for 
evening school home economics, Uni- 


or six. 


versity of Minnesota. 
MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held 
this vear at Great Falls, in the north 
central section, on Friday afternoon, 
October 25. A vice-president, a treas- 
urer, and 3 council members were elected 
at the opening business session at the 
Central High School, which was followed 
by a home economics teachers’ program 
of which Anna Nelson was chairman. 
A tea, served by members of the home 
economics club of the Great Falls High 
School, concluded the meeting. 

On the same afternoon, the eastern 
section of the Association met at Miles 
City, with Alma Hendrickson Schultz as 
chairman of the program; and the 
western section met at Bozeman, with 
Helen Chaffin Johnson in charge. 
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